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or decades Don Troiani has provided collectors and 

connoisseurs with a compelling look at the most 

dramatic period in American history. Combining the 
highest accomplishment with an expert knowledge of the 
uniforms, weapons and equipment of the Civil War soldier, 
Troiani regularly produces a view of the tumultuous past 
unequalled in authenticity, absorbing in detail and consum- 
ing in energy. With such meticulous research and skill it is 
no wonder the nation’s foremost military historians and 
antiquarians acclaim him the finest historical military artist 
in America today. 

Troiani's strength comes from his life long passion for 

the period he portrays. That drive, amplified by his under- 
standing of the common soldier and his commitment to 


present historical truth through art, give his masterful — 
renditions an intrinsic value beyond that of anyone else 
now working in this field. 

Historical Art Prints, Ltd. is proud to be the exclusive 
publisher of Troiani's superb limited edition prints. The 
overwhelming demand for his work results in editions 
selling out in a matter of days—long before advertising can 
reach the general public. To be sure you are among the first 
to receive full color announcements of Don Troiani's latest 
releases, you are invited to have your name placed on the 
publisher's mailing list by contacting: 


HISTORICAL ART PRINTS, LTD. 


0. Box 660, Drawer C 
i CT 06488 e (203) 262-6680 
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Adventure Number 5 
of the 
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COVER 


In 1769 Daniel 
Boone and five 
companions set out 
from their North 
Carolina 
homesteads to hunt 
and scout in the 
still mostly- 
unknown lands west 
of the Appalachian 
Mountains. After 
crossing through 
the Cumberland 
Gap, Boone “saw 
with pleasure the 
beautiful level of 
Kentucke”; four 
years later he led 
the first attempt by 
whites to colonize 
this fertile region, 
and soon thereafter 
he helped found the 
settlement of 
Boonesborough on 
the Kentucky River. 
Along the way, 
Boone became an 
indelible part of 
American history 
and legend. A 
profile of the 
archetypal 
frontiersman who 
showed the way to 
the lands beyond 
the mountains 
appears on pages 
28-37. 


COVER ILLUSTRATION: “DANIEL 
BOONE'S FIRST VIEW OF 
KENTUCKY” BY WILLIAM T. RANNEY 
(OIL ON CANVAS, 1849, DETAIL OF 
THE ORIGINAL); COURTESY OF THE 
ANSCHUTZ COLLECTION, DENVER. 


FEATURES 


28 “But a Common Man” 


Restless, courageous, paradoxical Daniel Boone—the archetypal frontiersman of 
history and legend—led the way in opening America’s western lands to white 
settlement. 

by John Mack Faragher 


38 Torpedoed! 


Seven months before America’s formal entry into world conflict, this American 
nurse—en route to volunteer service in England—experienced the ultimate wartime 
disaster at sea. 

by M. Marion McGill Wood 


42 “Willkie” 
Supported by a grassroots movement of zealous volunteers, this political outsider made 


a 1940 run for the presidency that H. Ross Perot might envy. 
by John B. Holway 


46 “Buttons, Banners, and Gold Bugs” 


A priceless collection of presidential campaign memorabilia in the Museum of 
American Political Life at the University of Hartford commemorates Americans’ 
treasured freedom to choose their national leaders—and the inspired, occasionally 
insane ways that citizens have exercised that right. 

by Harold Holzer 


52 “A Kiss is Still a Kiss” . 
Half a century after its November 1942 première, timeless, romantic, exotic 


“Casablanca” remains the film classic that we cannot forget. 
by Edward Oxford 
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“California 
Redwoods 
& Oregon 
coastline. 
Crashing 
waves & 
seagulls. 
For ocean 
lovers.” 
BEAUTIFUL! 
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Plus $5% 
Shipping 
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cockpit. J 
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speed 
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“Big 
steam & 
beautiful 
western 
~ scenery. 
Ride the 
engine with 
the crew.” 
J A CLASSIC! 


Plus $500 
Shipping 


103 Min. 


CAVE SIN Plus $5 
Shipping 


3-TAPE SPECIAL 
Same-day Shipping 


BSATrING wz 
1775 Kuenzli Ln., Reno, NV 89502 


Nevada Residents Add 7% Sales Tax 


than 180 artifacts, photographs, vid- 
eos, and models from Project Mercury 
in the 1950s through today’s Space 
Shuttle missions, the exhibit chroni- 
cles the social, political, and techno- 
logical advancements that took the na- 
tion to the moon. On view are the 
back-up spacesuit worn by Apollo 10 
astronaut John Young; an Apollo Com- 
mand Module used for splashdown 
and recovery training in the Gulf of 
Mexico; and a moon rock estimated to 
be 3.3 billion years old. For more in- 
formation telephone 206-764-5720. 


The Ancient Americas: Art 
from Sacred Landscapes 
This international exhibition at the 
Art Institute of Chicago until January 
3, 1993, celebrates the quincentenary 
of the encounter of European and Na- 
tive American peoples and explores 
more than three thousand years of 
artistic achievement by ancient Am- 


erindian cultures. Representing sev- 
enteen cultures, the three hundred 
works of art were borrowed from sixty- 
five institutions in eleven countries 
throughout Europe and the Americas. 
Works range from modeled ceramic 
vessels and brilliantly colored textiles 
to spectacular goldwork and monu- 
mental stone sculptures. In addition to 
an illustrated catalogue offering es- 
says by twenty-five art historians, ar- 
chaeologists, and ethnohistorians, the 
show is complemented by an innova- 
tive educational program directed to 
the participating Latin American 
countries as well as the U.S. cities of 
Chicago, Houston, and Los Angeles in 
which the exhibit will appear. For 


more information telephone 312-443- 
3600. 


Utah at the Crossroads 


The Utah State Historical Society in 
Salt Lake City has opened its first per- 
manent exhibition, interpreting how 
people, technology, and geography 
were integral parts of the settlement 
and development of America’s forty- 
fifth state. Given its geographical sit- 
uation, Utah, even in prehistoric 
times, was an intersection of roads 
over which people passed in order to 
hunt, trade, migrate, or settle. The ex- 
hibit examines the prehistoric encoun- 
ters that took place within Utah’s en- 
virons; the influence of geography on 
succeeding waves of settlers; and the 
role played by advancing technology in 
the state’s industrial development. For 
more information telephone 801-533- 
5755. 


The Forgotten War: 
A History of the United 
States Merchant Marine 
during World War Il 


The National Archives (Mid-Atlantic 
region) in Philadelphia pays tribute to 
the U.S. Merchant Marine’s World 
War II service with an exhibition that 
runs until December 7. Displays ex- 
plore the operations of German sub- 
marines that sank or damaged nearly 
three hundred vessels along the Amer- 
ican East Coast during the early 
months of the conflict; the role of the 
War Shipping Administration, charged 
with directing the operation, purchase, 
charter, requisition, and use of all 
ships under the flag or control of the 
United States; cargo carried to Ameri- 
can armed forces; ship construction, 
especially the mass-produced Liberty 
ships; Merchant Marine logbooks (a 
valuable resource for studying World 
War II nautical history and for seamen 
seeking to establish veteran’s status); 
the seamen themselves; and the strug- 
gle for recognition of their wartime 
service. For more information tele- 
phone 215-597-3000. 


Enhancing the Illusion: 

The Origins and Progress 
of Photography 

The International Museum of Photog- 
raphy at George Eastman House in 
Rochester, New York has unveiled a 


PERUVIAN FIGURINE (CIRCA 1500), FROM “THE ANCIENT AMERICAS: ART FROM SACRED LANDSCAPES,” AT THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


SOLID HOT'CAST BRONZE. 
ANANIPRESSIVIET7 IN 
HEIGHT, INCLUDING 
THE HANDSOME 

\ HARDWOOD BASE. 


\s dawn breaks over the far horizon, 


a medicine man of the Crow nation 
holds aloft the buffalo skull— 
$ raising a solemn prayer. And this 


: dramatic moment is captured in a 
A A Ţ~` ya J monumental \merican masterpiece 
> pi i in solid hot-cast bronze—hand- 
VANISHING BREED `N WA 
J \ à Created by Buck McCain, one 
OF WESTERN ARTIST N of the few living masters of the 


Western bronze. Hailed by critics 
D] a : tor his unerring accuracy the result 
Ps “aif fi of growing up with American 


Indians. And this bronze is available 


i aN : i $ i ; se : i 
A MASTERPIECE ‘ g exclusively from ‘The Franklin Mint 


> at the issue price of $575. 
IN BRONZE. ee RE RERN ASSURANCE POEICY 


If vou wish to return any Franklin 
Mint purchase, vou may do so 


finished to a classic patina. 


within 30 days of vour receipt of 
that purchase tor replacement, 
credit or refund. 


Please mail by December 31, 1992. 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 


Please enter my order for Prayer To 
The Healing Spirit. 

I need SEND NO MONEY NOW. 
Bill me for my deposit of $57.50* when 
my imported sculpture is ready for 
shipment, and for the balance in nine 
equal monthly installments of $57.50* 


after shipment. 
P *Plus my state sales tax. 


SIGNATURE 
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SHOWN MUCH SMALLER 
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American History Illustrated Bookshop 


Of the hundreds of history-related books that cross the desks of American History Illustrated editors each 
year, a few stand apart by virtue of their text, design, graphics, or a combination of the three. As a service 
to our readers we are now making available a choice selection of such works from various publishers. 

Some have just been released; others have been in print for a few months. We feel that any of these beautiful 
volumes will meet your highest standards for your own reading enjoyment or for sharing as a gift. 


CSU LLC 


CASABLANCA: AS TIME 
GOES BY 

by Frank Miller 

Bogie and Bergman and a 
host of supporting characters 
come alive again in this 
lavish, richly illustrated 
fiftieth-anniversary 
commemorative volume 
recounting the creation of 
America’s beloved classic 
film of World War II 
intrigue and romance. 224 
pages. $29.95. 


# ACAS 


THE FIRST AMERICANS: 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

text by William H. Goetzmann 
This outstanding collection of 
photographs from the vast trove in 
the Library of Congress not only 
recaptures the world of America’s 
indigenous peoples as portrayed by 
dozens of turn-of-the-century 
photographers but also reveals 
much about how white Americans 
once perceived that native heritage. 
144 pages. $30.00. 


# AFIR 


BATTLESHIP ARIZONA: AN 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 

by Paul Stillwell 

Drawing on hundreds of 
interviews and official docu- 
ments, the author presents a 
detailed, heavily illustrated 
history of the famed battleship, 
with fascinating stories of her 
officers, sailors, and life afloat, 
from the ship’s keel-laying to 
her tragic sinking at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941. 
404 pages. $48.95. 


# AARZ 


D-DAY: 6 JUNE 1944 
by Richard Collier and 
John Kalbian 

Author Collier’s reminis- 
cences of the beaches of 
Normandy, along with 
those of numerous other 


one of World War II’s 


focus in this minutely 
detailed, superbly 


pages. $45.00. 


# ADDA 


D-Day participants, bring 


turning points into sharp 


illustrated narrative. 224 


THOMAS EAKINS: 

HIS LIFE AND ART 

by William Innes Homer 
Almost 250 paintings and 
photographs enhance this 
large-format revisionist biog- 
raphy of a great nineteenth- 
century American artist. 
Homer removes the myths 
surrounding the willfully 
independent maverick who 
also experimented with 
photography and sculpture. 
276 pages. $95.00. 


# AEAK 


LINCOLN AT 
GETTYSBURG: THE WORDS 
THAT REMADE AMERICA 
by Garry Wills 

Historian Wills, calling the 
Gettysburg Address a daring 
act of intellectual revolution, 
shows how Abraham Lincoln, 
in a mere 272 words, recast 
the tradition of oration, the 
Gettysburg battle, the Civil 
War, and the history of 
American political thought. 
315 pages. $23.00. 


THE PoE WORDS LH war 


CARRY WILLS 


# ALIN 


TRUMAN 

by David McCullough 
Drawing on years of 
research at the Truman 
Library and interviews 
with the former president’s 
family, friends, and 
colleagues, renowned 
historian David 
McCullough presents the 
most comprehensive 
biography of Harry 
Truman’s life and times. 
1,100 pages. $30.00. 


# ATRU 


Send order to: American History Illustrated 
P.O. Box 124, Dept. ABSL2 
Mount Morris, IL 61054 


Item No. Title Quantity X Unit Price = Subtotal 


SUBTOTAL SHIPPING: $3.00 first item 
SALES TAX (PA & IL Residents Only) $1.95 ea. add’l item 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 

Check (US currency only) MasterCard Visa 
Account # Expiration 


For faster service, call 1-800-395-3761 and use your credit card. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 


new permanent exhibition tracing the 
origins and evolution of the photo- 
graphic industry. The interactive ex- 
hibit presents a wide selection of cam- 
eras, accessories, manuals, advertise- 
ments, and photographs that illustrate 
the origins of the invention and the 
changing aspects of the process, equip- 
ment, and industry during the past 
150 years. Visitors can experience a 
room-sized camera obscura that 
demonstrates the basic principles of 
light, optics, and image formation; in- 
teract with the commerce of photogra- 
phy in a nineteenth-century portrait 
studio; view a selection of motion toys 
and early motion picture devices that 
demonstrate the persistence-of-vision 
phenomenon; and experience the most 
recent advances in imaging technolo- 
gy. For more infermation telephone 
716-271-3361. 


New Worlds, Ancient 
Texts: The Cultural Impact 
of an Encounter 


More than two hundred artifacts at the 
New York Public Library, on display 
until January 9, 1993, illustrate the ex- 
traordinary impact fifteenth- to seven- 
teenth-century voyages of exploration 
exerted on the development of Euro- 
pean thought and culture. Drawn from 
the institution’s own collections, the 
materials include manuscripts, illumi- 
nated maps, globes, and atlases, books, 
prints, and broadsides. The exhibition’s 
five thematic sections consider the 
state of scholarship at the end of the 
fifteenth century; the connections be- 
tween the worlds of the scholar and 
practical men such as sailors, crafts- 
men,.and soldiers; Europeans’ struggle 
to collate, master; and make sense of 
the flood of new information that con- 
fronted them; the variety and contra- 
dictions among New World images that 
Europeans had to grasp; and the argu- 
ments of seventeenth-century intellec- 
tuals such as Sir Francis Drake and 
René Descartes, who argued that study 
of the natural world was preferable to 
the study of ancient texts. For more in- 
formation telephone 212-869-8089. 


Dream Makers: American 

Children’s Book Illustrators 
Between November 21 and January 
21, 1993 the High Museum of Art in 
Atlanta explores the fantasy world of 
American children’s book illustrations. 
The exhibition features about seventy- 
five rare children’s books and 118 orig- 


inal drawings and paintings. Drawn 
from the collection of Betsy Beinecke 
Shirley of New Jersey, the show— 
which will include a special section on 
the evolution of Santa Claus in succes- 


sive editions of Clement Moore’s A Vis- 
it From St. Nicholas and other season- 
al favorites—offers such highlights as 
F.G. Attwood’s drawings for Lucretia 
Hale’s The Peterkin Papers; Howard 
Pyle’s illustrations for Mark Twain’s 
Saint Joan of Arc; and Maurice 
Sendak’s watercolors for Where the 
Wild Things Are. For more informa- 
tion telephone 404-892-HIGH. 


Art of the American Indian 
Frontier: The Collecting of 
Chandler and Pohrt 


Until January 24, 1993 the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. dis- 
plays more than 150 Eastern Wood- 
land and Plains Indian objects gath- 
ered by Milford G. Chandler (1889- 
1981) and Richard A. Pohrt (1911- ), 
whose interest in Native American art 
led them to amass collections totaling 
more than four thousand pieces. Orga- 
nized by Michigan’s Detroit Institute 
of Arts in association with the Nation- 
al Gallery and the Buffalo Bill Histor- 
ical Center in Cody, Wyoming, the ex- 
hibition features a wide range of nine- 
teenth-century decorative, utilitarian, 
and ceremonial objects that include 
feather headdresses; moccasins; leather 
and textiles; beadwork; domestic items 
such as cradles, trunks, and bowls; 
pipes; weaponry; and pictographic en- 
gravings and drawings. The show will 
travel to Seattle, Cody, and Detroit. 
For more information telephone 202- 
737-4215. x 


“ON THE TOP OF THE GREAT BEECH TREE” BY JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH, FROM “DREAM MAKERS: AMERICAN CHILDREN'S BOOK ILLUSTRATORS.” 


©1989 CARTWHEELS 
NEVER BEFORE - has pure gold been added to 
perhaps the most beautiful of all United States silver 
coins - The Walking Liberty half dollar. 
Our bi-tone process by which 24k gold is applied to 
coins with extreme precision, creates a magnificent 
two tone of precious metals. These high quality silver 
and gold coins are fashioned by and are available only 
through Cartwheels. 
The necklace, complete with a 14k gold filled 24” chain 
is $139. If possible, we would like to send a date mean- 
ingful to you between the years 1936 and 1947. 
The money clip at $79. is generously covered with pure 
24k gold. 
Our exclusive coin cover, Lenscote Il, permanently 
seals and protects these authentic coins. A numbered 
Certificate of Authenticity comes with each piece and 
all are gift wrapped. We guarantee a full refund, if on 
receipt, you are not completely delighted. Price is sub- 
ject to change. 

OVERNIGHT DELIVERY AVAILABLE 


CARTWHEELS Order TOLL FREE 
6160 N. Cicero Ave. 24 HOURS-7. DAYS 
Chicago, IL 60646 1-800-441-7666 
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Add $4.00 for UPS shipping and insurance ($6.00 Air-$15.00 overnight) 
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| EW! From Audio-Forum — 


the world’s largest publisher of 
audio cassettes: 


A dozen challenging, thought-provoking 
tapes to enjoy over and over again! 


For less than $5 a month, 
receive a stimulating audio 
cassette every month of 
the year! 


A full years membership to the innovative 
Cassette-of-the-Month Club is only $59.50 
—a remarkably low price that is less than 
$5.00 per cassette! And even this low cost 
is risk-free, because membership may be 
canceled at any time for any reason what- 
ever, and the unused portion of the sub- 
scription will be refunded immediately. 


As a bonus with each subscription, Audio- 
Forum will include a handsome, sturdy 
reinforced vinyl album to house the years 
collection of these important tapes. 


From its extensive collection, Audio-Forum 
has created three major categories from 
which to choose: 


(1) Literature and Great Writers. Sub- 
scribe to this series and hear the actual 
voices of world-famous authors and critics 
such as Stephen Spender, Louis Untermeyer, 
Elizabeth Bills, Brendan Behan, Gilbert 
Highet, John Simon. Titles include W.H. 
Auden and the Writers of the 1930's, The 
Bloomsbury Group, Shakespeare and the 
English Language, and much more. 


(2) American History. This is an exciting 
dramatized audio series with music and 
sound effects by Kenneth Bruce. Your sub- 
scription covers “The Beginnings of Our Na- 
tion” and “The Westward Movement.” Topics 
of individual cassettes include Pathway to 
Independerice, John Adams and the Unde- 
clared War with France, The Louisiana 
Purchase, The Era of Mountain Men, and 
much more. 


(3) Mind-Stretchers. You will hear the 
ideas and voices of great thinkers of the 
world, including C.P. Snow, Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, Jacques Barzun, Buckminster Fuller, 
Alan Watts, and many more. Topics include 
The Ancient Mediterranean View of Man, 
Framework for New Knowledge, Man’s Iden- 
tity in a Mass Society, The Nature of Liberty. 


Each category contains twelve exciting, 
idea-filled cassettes. Just pick the one you 
prefer and call or send us your order. A mem- 
bership is a great gift, too. Price is $59.50 
plus $8.00 for postage. Payment can be by 
institutional purchase order, personal check 
or any major credit card (CT residents add 
sales tax). 


Call us toll-free for details and/or to sub- 
scribe: 1-800-243-1234 Our 20th year. 


eavDIC-FORUM 


Room 2600 Sar ae 
96 Broad St. Mad + 

Guilford, CT 06437 | KA 
(203) 453-9794 | eorne mona cus 
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History Today 


Eighteenth-Century Black 
Burial Ground Unearthed 
in New York City 


Archaeologists excavating ahead of con- 
struction crews preparing a site near 
New York’s City Hall for a thirty-four- 
story federal building have unearthed 
more than four hundred skeletons 
buried between 1710 and 1790 in a 
cemetery for black New Yorkers. Most 
occupants of the lower Manhattan 
burial ground, which originally lay 
outside the city limits, were probably 
slaves. No resting place has yet been 
selected for reinterment of the ex- 
humed remains, which have provided 
valuable information on such things as 
nutrition, life expectancy, and infant 
mortality among this largely undocu- 
mented segment of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury community. 

In addition to the burials, the site 
also contained evidence of a pottery 
works, a tannery, and homes built dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century above 
the filled-in cemetery. Another portion 
of the cemetery probably still lies 
undisturbed beneath City Hall Park, 
an area considered “common burial 
ground” since colonial days. 


Oregon Trail 
Sesquicentennial 

Next year marks the 150th anniver- 
sary of the beginning of the “Great 
Overland Migration” of 1843-1870, 
during which thousands of would-be 
settlers made the arduous two-thou- 
sand-mile overland trek from the Mis- 
souri River to the Willamette Valley 
via the Oregon Trail. 

The seven states whose borders en- 
compass portions of the famous trail— 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri— 
have begun preparations for commem- 
orating what became one of the great 
mass migrations in recorded history. 
Planned projects include a five-month- 
long re-creation of the journey by a 
wagon train that will leave Indepen- 
dence, Missouri in mid-April and ar- 
rive at Oregon City in September; a na- 
tional traveling exhibition entitled 
“The Great Oregon Trail Medicine 
Show,” which demonstrates the indi- 
vidualism and self-reliance of the trail 
pioneers; “Trails to Oregon,” a year- 
long exhibit at the Oregon Historical 
Society in Portland; a ninety-minute 


public television documentary, “In 
Search of the Oregon Trail”; and devel- 
opment of four Oregon Trail interpre- 
tive centers in Oregon, including one 
on the Umatilla Indian Reserve near 
Pendleton that will tell the trail’s story 
from the point of view of the Umatilla, 
Walla Walla, and Cayuse tribes. 

For more information contact the 
Oregon Trail Coordinating Council, 
222 N.W. Davis, Suite 309, Portland, 
Oregon 97209; 503-228-7245. 


Television Documentary 
Offers New Perspective on 
George Washington 


“George Washington: The Man Who 
Would Not Be King,” airing November 
18 on the Public Broadcasting televi- 
sion series The American Experience, 
brings a new dimension to America’s 
most esteemed Founding Father, who 
often in the past has been portrayed as 


a larger-than-life figure untouched by 
human imperfection. Produced and di- 
rected by David Sutherland, the docu- 
mentary film incorporates artworks, 
dramatization, and commentary by 
noted historians to trace Washington’s 
career and the evolution of his charac- 
ter from his youth in Virginia to the 
1782 surrender of his commission as 
head of the victorious Continental 
army. 

The young Washington is revealed 
to have been consumed by yearnings 
for land, wealth, and social position 
that led him to calculate—even lie—to 
reach his goal of a place among the 
landed gentry. But later, while helping 


The Magnificence 
of the Old West 


The ground shudders from the 
pounding of a hundred hooves... 
Now, the thrill of an Indian buffalo 
hunt is captured in a unique form 
of Western art—a finely crafted 
porcelain and pewter tankard. 

Created by Western art master 
Gene Stewart, “Thundering 
Hooves” captures a band of 
Indian braves as they bear down 
on a herd of buffalo, their bows 
and arrows at the ready. 

Commissioned as the inaugural 
work in The Hamilton Collection's 
new “Warriors of the Plains” 
series, “Thundering Hooves” is 
crafted of fine hand-decorated 
porcelain and crowned with an 
elegant pewter lid sculpted in the 
image of a magnificent buffalo. 
Two 4mm 23K gold bands add the 
finishing touch to this impressive 
tankard—truly a rich piece of the 
past and destined to become a 
treasured family heirloom. 

As an owner of “Thundering 
Hooves,” you will have the 
option—not the obligation—to ob- 
tain additional works in this 
series. Submit your reservation 
today! ©1991 HC. All Rights Reserved. 
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Sears 


Thundering Hooves Z 


e Finely 
sculpted 
pewter lid 

¢ 23K gold 
accents 


Shown smaller than 
actual size of 744” 


Our 100% Buy-Back Guarantee allows you to return your tankard 
within 30 days of receipt for a prompt replacement or full refund. 


Respond by: December 31,1992 


Please accept my reservation for “Thundering Hooves.” The issue price of $125* (plus 
$4.60 shipping and handling) is payable in 4 monthly installments of $32.40 each. 

I need send no money now. On acceptance, I will be billed for my first installment when 
my tankard is ready for shipment. 


Ms./Mrs./Mr. 
Address 


SUM1 QH 4A 


City. 


State Zip 


Telephone ( 


——) 


Signature 


FL residents will be charged the appropriate state sales tax. All reservations must be signed and are subject to acceptance. 


The Hamilton Collection 


4810 Executive Park Ct., P.O. Box 44051 
Jacksonville, FL 32231-4051 


“The new Political Gallery catalogue offers the fin- 
est selection of original, often museum-quality, polit- 
ical memorabilia to appear in a sales catalogue in 
years — if ever!” — Herbert R. Collins, former 
curator of political items, Smithsonian Institution, 
and author of leading reference books in the field. 


i Announcing our Winter 1991-92 
catalogue of original, authentic 


POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 
MEMORABILIA, 


buttons, to banners, from Geo. Washington 
through the mid-twentieth century, all priced 
for sale, from under $10 to over $10,000 

Included are hundreds of pinback buttons, 
ribbons, posters, bandanas, banners, parade 
lanterns, toys, glass and china, canes, post- 
cards, snuff boxes, medals, tintype badges, 
etc. — all illustrated in FULL COLOR. 

Catalogue price — $152 Order by mail or 
phone. Mastercard & Visa accepted. 


THE POLITICAL GALLERY 


(317) 257-0863 
1325 W. 86th St. Indianapolis, IN 46260 


NOW AVAILABLE !! 
From Ayer Company Publishers 


Guernsey, Alfred Holden and Henry Mills Alden 
HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 

Accounts and Illustrations from the Greatest 
Magazine of the Time with 1000 Scenes, Maps, 
Plans and Portraits 

Harper's Magazine was noted for its outstanding coverage of 
the Civil War. This treasury from Harper's files is the work 
of Alfred H. Guernsey, who was editor from 1856 to 1869; 
and Henry Mills Alden, editor from then until 1919. 
"We ... have depended entirely upon the original materials ... 
no small portion of which have never been published." 
ISBN 0-405-11194-0 Maps, Illus., 2 Vols. 1866 


$99.50 


Scharf, J. Thomas 
HISTORY OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES NAVY 
From Its Organization to the Surrender of Its Last 
Vessel 
This two volume set, embellished with illustrations, gives an 


insightful view of naval interaction during the Civil War. 
ISBN 0-88143-082-X 2 Vols. 1887 


$72.00 


es 
Write or Call Us at (603) 669-5933 


Available separately or purchase both sets at a 

20% discount until Dec. 31, 1992. Send check, 

money order or credit card information; add $3.50 

U.S. shipping, $5 elsewhere. U.S. funds only. 
4415 


Civil War Catalog is available upon request 


Ayer Company Publishers, Inc. 
P.O. Box 958 * Salem, NH 03079 


the colonies win independence from 
Great Britain, the future first presi- 
dent grew into an inspired leader mo- 
tivated by national instead of private 
interests. Confronted by the opportu- 
nity at the end of the war to join his of- 
ficers in a revolt against the Continen- 
tal Congress and become a military 
dictator or even a king, Washington 
chose to “seize history” instead of pow- 
er. Rather than being a man without 
flaw, the Washington described here is 
that much greater because he over- 
came his baser instincts to become a 
man “willing to give up everything for 
a higher cause.” 


El Presidio de Santa 
Barbara 
A major step in preserving the Spanish 
heritage of California is taking place at 
El Presidio de Santa Barbara State 
Historic Park, where reconstruction of 
the colonial military outpost’s chapel 
and Comandancia (commandant’s 
quarters) nears completion. The project 
was undertaken by the Santa Barbara 
Trust for Historic Preservation, a non- 
profit group that operates the park un- 
der an agreement with the state’s De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation. 
Much of the site of El Presidio de 
Santa Barbara, the last in a chain of 
four eighteenth-century forts built by 
the Spanish along the coast of Alta 
California, disappeared under the new 
city of Santa Barbara following Amer- 
ican occupation in the 1840s. The old- 
est building owned by the state—E/ 
Cuartel—stands in one of the surviv- 
ing sections and now serves as a mu- 
seum within the park. Extensive ar- 
chaeological investigation preceded 
work on the chapel and Comandancia. 


The presidios played a vital role in 
the occupation of New Spain, protect- 
ing the missions and settlers against 
attacks by Native Americans; provid- 
ing a seat of government; guarding the 
country against foreign invasion; and 
serving as the center of cultural and 
social life for Spanish Santa Barbara. 

For more information contact the 
Santa Barbara Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation, P.O. Box 388, Santa Barbara, 
California 93102-0388; 805-966-9719. 


Meetings Commemorate 
Birth of the Atomic Age 


Half a century ago on December 2, 
1942, physicist and Nobel laureate En- 
rico Fermi (1901-1954) and his col- 
leagues at the University of Chicago 
ushered in the atomic age when they 
achieved the world’s first controlled, 
self-sustaining nuclear chain reaction. 
Fermi, who had left fascist Italy for 
the United States in 1938, was as- 
signed the task by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt upon creation of the Man- 
hattan Project. His team’s success in 
designing an “atomic pile” and achiev- 
ing the chain reaction paved the way 
not only for creating nuclear weapons 
but also for the production of electrici- 
ty from nuclear energy and the mass 
production of radioisotopes for the di- 
agnosis and treatment of cancer and 
other diseases. 

To mark this anniversary the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is hosting symposia 
on December 1-2 that will examine both 
the first fifty years of physics at that in- 
stitution and Fermi and the first chain 
reaction. Also, during December 3-5 a 
“Conference on Non-Proliferation” will 
review the first fifty years of nuclear en- 
ergy by considering developments in 


EL PRESIDIO DE SANTA BARBARA STATE HISTORIC PARK, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


MAIRZY DOATS 
GG Wacky Hits 


On Records, Tapes, & Compact Discs 


Mairzy Doats The Merry Macs * Aba Daba 
Honeymoon Debbie Reynolds & Carleton 
Carpenter + Rag Mop The Ames Brothers e 
Chickery Chick Sammy Kaye ° Civilizaton 
(Bongo, Bongo, Bongo) Danny Kaye & The 
Andrews Sisters + Woody Woodpecker The 
Sportsmen & Mel Blanc * The Thing Phil Harris 
e Manana Peggy Lee * Cocktails For Two 
Spike Jones + Buttons And Bows Dinah Shore 
* Too Fat Polka Arthur Godfrey + Open The 
Door, Richard Count Basie - I’ve Got A 
Lovely Bunch Of Coconuts Freddy Martin 
with Merv Griffin e Cement Mixer (Put-Ti Put- 
Ti) Alvino Rey + Daddy Sammy Kaye ° I’m My 
Own Grandpa Guy Lombardo * Pistol 
Packin’ Mama Bing Crosby & The Andrews 
Sisters + I’m Looking Over A Four Leaf 
Clover Art Mooney * Huggin’ And Chalkin’ 
Hoagy Carmichael e Chattanoogie Shoe 
Shine Boy Red Foley ° If I Knew You Were 
Comin’ (I'd’ve Baked A Cake) Eileen Barton 
° Twelfth Street Rag Pee Wee Hunt ° A Little 
Bird Told Me Evelyn Knight * Cruising Down 
The River Russ Morgan ° Deep In The Heart 
Of Texas Alvino Rey ¢ Beer Barrel Polka Will 
Glahe ° Bell Bottom Trousers Jerry Colonna ° 
Ragtime Cowboy Joe Jo Stafford -° 
Personality Johnny Mercer + Managua, 
Nicaragua Guy Lombardo » “A”—You’re 
Adorable Perry Como * Across The Alley 
From The Alamo The Mills Brothers + All I / 
Want For Christmas (Is My Two Front |! 
Teeth) Spike Jones e Mule Train Frankie Laine 
* Feudin’ And Fightin’ Dorothy Shay * Fm A | 
Lonely Little Petunia (In An Onion Patch) | 
Two-Ton Baker & His Music Makers * The Hut- ! 
Sut Song Freddy Martin +° The Maharajah Of i 
Magador Vaughn Monroe ° Hey! Ba-Ba-Re- | 
Bop Tex Beneke & The Glenn Miller Orchestra ¢ | 
Temptation (Tim-Tay-Shun) Red Ingle & Jo ! 
Stafford + Three Little Fishies Kay Kyser e 
Doctor, Lawyer, Indian Chief Betty Hutton = | 
I Never See Maggie Alone Kenney Roberts ¢ | 


Doin’ What Comes Naturally Dinah Shore. q 


The Songs We Sang! 


Mairzy Doats 


Plus 


43 More Wacky Hits 
from the Fun 40's 


The Original Hits! x The Original Stars! 


Those crazy wonderful songs 
of the 40’s ... the zany Mairzy 
Doats by The Merry Macs ... 
Aba Daba Honeymoon by 
Debbie Reynolds & Carleton 
Carpenter The Ames 
Brothers’ great rendition of 
Rag Mop ... Sammy Kaye’s 
Chickery Chick ... Buttons 
And Bows by Dinah Shore ... 
Civilization (Bongo, Bongo, 
Bongo) by Danny Kaye & The 
Andrews Sisters Spike 
Jones’ incomparable Cocktails 
For Two ... Too Fat Polka 
by Arthur Godfrey ... the tune 
by Freddy Martin & Merv 
Griffin that drove everyone 
dippy, I’ve Got A Lovely 
Bunch Of Coconuts 
Peggy Lee’s great Manana ... 
Woody Woodpecker by The 
Sportsmen & Mel Blanc ... Phil 
Harris’ wacky The Thing ... If 
I Knew You Were Comin’ 
(I'd’ve Baked A Cake) by 
Eileen Barton ... and the Mills 
Brothers’ unforgettable Across 
The Alley From The Alamo. 
You get 44 original classics that 


NOT IN STORES 


ras 


NO-RISK COUPON 


will bring tears of joy to your 
eyes and rekindle your fondest 
memories. It’s a collection you'll 
enjoy again and again and it’s 
not available in any store. 

The 40’s were the war years, 
the waiting years. It was a time 
for falling in love, sacrificing 
and putting our plans on hold. 

And we held on! We had 
our friends, our families and 
our music. And often it was 
the music that saw us through 
those unforgettable times 
with hope in our hearts. The 
MAIRZY DOATS WACKY 
HITS collection brings back 
all those memorable 
moments with the great 
songs by the great stars that 
gave our country a laugh 
when it needed it most. 

No Risk Offer 

We promise that if you 
don’t play and enjoy this 
album as much as any you 
have ever owned, it won’t cost 
you a penny. Simply return it 
for a full refund, absolutely no 
questions asked. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


The Good Music Record Co., Dept. 042671 


| P.O. Box 11059, Des Moines, IA 50336-1059 


YES please rush me the MAIRZY DOATS WACKY HITS collection to preview on your 
unconditional money-back guarantee. I understand that I may return the albums-for any 
reason whatsoever and receive a full refund. Enclosed is my check or money order 


payable to Good Music Record Co. (NY, NJ & IA residents must add sales tax.) 


O 3 Cassettes 
$19.95 (4115212) 


O 2 Compact Discs 
$24.95 (#115220) 


O 4 Records 
$19.95 (#115238) 


(Enclose $3.50 for mailing and handling.) 
CHARGE IT! O VISA O MASTERCARD 


Acct. No. Exp. Date 
Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


© Good Music Co., Inc. 
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The Last 
Gold Coin 
of the 
Romanovs 


The 1897-1911 
“Czar Nicholas II” Gold 
5 Roubles of Imperial Russia 


Only $125 


As the last gold coin of the 
Romanov dynasty, which ruled the 
Russian Empire for over 300 years, 
this 1897-1911 “Nicholas II” gold 5 
Roubles is a real collectors item. 
The portrait of the ill-fated Czar 
and the double-headed eagle of the 
royal crest display superb minting 
artistry. After the 1917 Revolution, 
countless millions were destroyed 
in melts — today the survivors are 
elegant remnants of Imperial 
Russia. Each hand-selected coin 
contains 4.3 grams of .900 fine 
gold and is guaranteed to grade 
extra fine to almost uncirculated. 
You might expect to pay more for a 
gold classic in such excellent 
quality, but while supplies last you 
may order up to ten coins at the 
following prices: 1 coin, $125 
(Order #10846). 3 coins, $365 
(save $10). 5 coins, $595 (save 
$30). 10 coins, $1,150 (save $100). 
To order by credit card, call toll- 
free 1-800-451-4463 at any time. 
Or send a check or money order to: 
International Coins & Currency, 
Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 218, Dept. 
2569, Montpelier, VT 05601. Add 
just $2 for postage. Certificate of 
authenticity included. Satisfaction 
guaranteed: you may return your 
order within 30 days of receipt for a 
prompt no-questions-asked refund. 
Serving collectors for 18 years 


the early postwar period that shaped 
our present world; the fears of the 
Manhattan Project scientists; and the 
lessons to be learned from the experi- 
ences of the last half-century. 

For more information on the sym- 
posia contact Roger Hildebrand, Enri- 
co Fermi Institute, University of 
Chicago, 5640 South Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637; 312-702-7581; 
for information on the conference con- 
tact Marian Rice, American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Lillie House, 
5801 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 60637; 312-753-8162. 


Television Documentary 
Recalls the “Iron Horse” 
On November 16 Roger Kennedy, di- 
rector of the Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Museum of American Histo- 
ry, hosts “The Iron Horse,” part of his 
Rediscovering America series for cable 
television’s Discovery Channel. The 
documentary returns viewers to the 
days of steam locomotives and the in- 
dustrial revolution to explore the ro- 
mance and impact of creating the 
largest rail network in the world. 

America’s railroads required great 
wealth to build and created a new sys- 
tem of industrialism while accelerating 
settlement of the West. From the rail- 
roads, which in many ways exemplify 
the industrial upheaval of the late nine- 
teenth century, Kennedy draws a direct 
link through westward expansion to 
the rise of modern entrepreneurship, 
the development of labor unions, and 
strides in securing health and safety 
measures for workers. 


Buffalo Soldier Monument 
Dedicated at Fort 
Leavenworth 


Last July General Colin Powell, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, real- 
ized the fulfillment of a dream dating 
from his service at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas during the 1980s when he par- 
ticipated in the dedication of a monu- 
ment there in memory of the members 
of the all-black Ninth and Tenth U.S. 
Cavalry regiments. The memorial to 
two of the nation’s most decorated 
army units, situated on the spot where 
the Tenth Cavalry first bivouacked, 
features a fourteen-foot-high bronze 
figure of a mounted cavalryman 
sculpted by Eddie Dixon, twin reflect- 
ing pools, and a landscaped garden. 
In recognition of the valuable ser- 
vice performed by black soldiers dur- 


ing the Civil War, Congress in 1866 
authorized the formation of four in- 
fantry and two cavalry black regular 
army regiments. The Ninth Cavalry 
was headquartered in Greenville, 
Louisiana; the Tenth in Kansas, where 
they found themselves fighting the 
Cheyenne, who gave their brave oppo- 
nents their respect and the name “Buf- 
falo Soldiers.” Between this early duty 
in the Indian Wars and the units’ dis- 
solution when the army desegregated 
in 1952, the cavalry regiments served 
throughout the West, along the Mexi- 
can border, in the Spanish-American 
War, World War II, and the Korean 
Conflict, earning twenty-four Medals 
of Honor and numerous campaign, 
unit, and presidential citations. 


POW Museum at 
Andersonville 

Ground has been broken at the site of 
the infamous Civil War prison at An- 
dersonville, Georgia for an $8.5 million, 
ten-thousand-square-foot interactive 
museum that will commemorate pris- 
oners of war from all the nation’s wars 
since the American Revolution. Under- 
taken by the National Park Service in 
partnership with the friends of Ander- 
sonville and the American Ex-Prison- 
ers of War, the memorial will document 
such aspects of the prisoner-of-war ex- 
perience as capture; what constitutes a 
POW; physical conditions; communica- 
tions; living conditions; those who wait; 
and morale and freedom. The Park 
Service is providing the larger share of 
funds for the museum, but the Friends 
of Andersonville, together with the 
American Ex-Prisoners of War, must 
work to raise $2.5 million. Actual con- 
struction will not begin until complete 
funding is obtained. 

For more information contact Su- 
perintendent, Andersonville National 
Historic Site, Route 1 Box 85, Ander- 
sonville, Georgia 31711; 912-924-0343. 


Nineteenth-Century Law 
Library Re-created 

A replica of a mid-nineteenth-century 
reading room has been fashioned at 
Philadelphia’s Temple University Law 
Library to house an extraordinary four- 
thousand-volume collection of law 
books that offer a window on the origins 
of the U.S. Constitution and the cre- 
ation of American law. The books, 
which date from the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries, be- 
longed to William Rawle (1759-1836)— 


/ICTORY 
\T SEA 


he drama of WWil's excit- 
ng war at sea is brilliantly detailed in this 
yward-winning historical epic. The entire 6 
/olume set contains over 12 hours of action 
-overing the unique phases of the American 
ind Allied naval operation. By ordering the 
sntire set, you save over $100 from various TV 
offers! 

#2487 6 Volumes $149.98 


PELELIU 1944: HORROR 
N THE PACIFIC 


he men of Company K, 3rd 
Battalion, 5th Marine Regiment 
Jescribe the ferocious battle for f 
eleliu, “An Island On Fire”. In 
sonditions that tested the sanity f 
of each man, 9.000 Marines 
attacked 10,000 Japanese veter- 
ins dug into hundreds of coral f 
and limestone caves. 28 days of k 
inrelenting warfare, their goal...kill every last 
Jap before they kill you. This is a tale as harrow- 
ng as any in the history of modern warfare. A 
vatte of total annihilation fought in inhuman 
sonditions. It must never be forgotten. 

#5173 Approx. 60 minutes $19.98 


NAZI WAR TRIALS 

his collection of five newsreels 

rom the Soviet Union, chronicle 

he Nuremberg trials. Goering, 

von Papen, Hess, Streicher, Keitel 

Jnd other high ranking Nazis and 

Serman military officers are 

seen. Also includes scenes on 

Yamashita, the Tiger Of Malay, 

he first officer from Japan to be 

ried for war crimes. 

Warning: These films contain scenes of hang- 
ngs and executions by firing squads and are 
not recommended for the squemish. 

#4608 Approx. 67 minutes $29.98 


FOR FASTER SERVICE, CALL OUR 
24-HOUR, TOLL-FREE HOTLINE: 


SACRED GROUND 


For generations the American $ 
indians have drawn their leg- 
endary strength from their 
sacred ancestral lands. 
Take a remarkable trip 
to the spiritual places 
that hold the secrets 
of Courageous war- 
riors and the lega- 
cy of these proud =s . 
people. Learn about the fas- 
cinating myths and legends 
behind such geological mar- 
vels as Devil's Tower and Bear 
Butte. Your entire family will 
want to share this breathtak- 
ing adventure into the 
incredible lives and culture of 
the first Americans. 
#5213 Approx. 60 minutes 
$19.98 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
From the frontier to the White 
House, he had a date with des- 
tiny. From his humble Midwestern 
boyhood to his towering achieve- 
ments during the Civil War, this rivet- 
ing documentary reveals the man 
behind the myth of one of history's most 
compelling figures. 

#3416 Approx. 35 minutes $19.98 


SS RES, 
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LEGENDS OF THE AMERICAN WEST 

Now you can own this 5-volume video treasure 
that covers the historic Wild West. The legends 
of the American West come alive in this one-of- 


a-kind collectible series. Includes: The West 
Remembered, Cowboys and Indians, Jesse 
James, Wyatt Earp, and Billy the Kid. 

#5501 5 Volumes $59.98 


| ECHOES OF 
THE BLUE & 
GRAY 


d This unique video 
series contains 
actual early 20th 
century newsreel 
film footage featur- 
ing the surviving 
veterans of the American Civil War. Return to 
an era long past and relive the famous reunions 
of Gettysburg 1913, Vicksburg 1917, Gettysburg 
1938, the final Confederate Reunion and more. 
A must for any collector! 

#4257 2 Volumes $59.98 


TARGET: PEARL HARBOR 


This video commemorates the 116 minutes that 


changed America forever-the bombing of 


Pearl Harbor. Features captured Japanese war 
film that puts you into the cockpits of attacking 
fighter planes. 

#5038 Aprox. 70 minutes $19.98 


PISTOL PACKIN’ MAMA: 
THE MISSIONS OF THE B-17 


Experience the grim early days of p. 
daylight bombing...ihe strain and Fa 
cold, the fear, the songs of death, f 
and the camaraderie. Stunning com- 
bat film footage and personal photos 
put you 25,000 feet above-bafiiling 
Hitler's Third Reich! 

#4456 Approx. 59 minutes $19.98 


1-800-338-7710 


ext. 
AH211 


SECRET FILES OF J. EDGAR 


HOOVER - 

Find out the truth about JFK. John Wayne, 
Marilyn Monroe, Elvis Presley, and Rock Hudson 
in this video featuring information from sup- 
pressed FBI files. No man wielded so much 
unchallenged power as J. Edgar Hoover and 
this fakes an in-depth look af his use of his 
power. Plus, with the enclosed application you 
can find out if the FBI has a file on you and 
obtain a copy of it. Three volumes for only 
$29.98! 

#5511 3 Volumes $29.98 


DECLASSIFIED: THE PLOT 
TO KILL PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Utilizing newly declassified govern- 
ment documents taken from the 
vaults of the 
FBI and CIA this video pieces 
together some of the JFK puzzle. 
Includes state-of-the-art computer 
enhanced photography and 
never-before-seen interviews. 
#5390 Approx. 58 minutes 
$19.98 


SPLENDID LITTLE WAR... 
The first film utilizing real footage 
of the Spanish-American War of 
1898. This recently discovered lost 
film footage of the conflict that 
reunited the Blue & Gray docu- 
ments the very first war that was 
captured on film, and bears wit- 
ness to the American Soldier's tri- 
umph in our most popular war. 
Featuring: Teddy Roosevelt and 
his Rough Riders, the campaign 
for Santiago, an interview with the last survivor 
of the battle for San Juan Hill, Union and 
Confederate veterans, and much more! 
#5163 Approx. 55 minutes $29.98 


A GOOD DAY TO DIE 
On June 25, 1876, Custer led his troops to 
death, This film produced by Custer historians 
John Gray and Robert Utley takes us to the bat- 
tlefield and recreate that fateful day. Riveting! 
#4260 Approx. 60 minutes $29.98 


COMBAT SEALs 
This exciting video includes recent and danger- 
ous footage of SEALs missions conducted dur- 
ing training. These gut-wrenching stories let you 
experience what it fakes fo be a Navy SEAL. 
#5417 Approx. 48 minutes $9.98 


‘------------- 


~ Send check or money order (no cash) to: 


President 
Kennedy 


The Splendid 
Litile War 


| FUSION VIDEO, 100 Fusion Way Dept. AH211 | 
Country Club Hills, IL 60478 
| 1-800-338-7710, ext. AH211 Inside IL 708-799-1997 | 
| NAME l 
: To - 
l CITY, STATE, ZIP | 
ITEM NUMBERS I 
VISA / MASTERCARD NO. EXP, DATE i 
AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE OF CARDHOLDER | 
‘Canadian order. $9.95 shipping & handling. VIDEOCASSETTE SUB-TOTAL:  musmmmammmmmmas 
“Al other foreign counties: $19.95 for surface mail, | 
*Or $29.95 air mail for shipping and handling. 
SSS SESSA: SHPPING RHANDLING: __$450* | 
ALL VIDEOS ARE VHS ONLY Sat 
FUSION VIDEO IS A DIVISION OF 
FUSION INDUSTRIES, INC.IYN5 tet l 


Ilinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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FREE CATALOG! 


e Historical Autographs 
e Presidential Collectibles 
e Books & Reference 


BRIAN KATHENES 
Autographs 
& Collectibles 


P.O. Box 77296, W. Trenton, NJ 08628 


1-800-462-1979 
Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


CARBIDE CANNON 


BIG BANG! $109.25 


Mammoth Cannons shoot 
with terrific BANG! Have 
a bang-up time at special 
events. Uses powdered 
carbide ammo. Hundreds 
of shots for few cents. All metal construction with large, 
rugged cast-iron wheels. Machined brass mechanism for easy 
loading and firing. Authentic turn-of-century design. Hand- 
some decor when not in use. Made in USA to last a lifetime. 
Available in 3 sizes: 9” cannon, $49.95 id; 17” cannon, 
$89.95 postpaid; 25” cannon (shown here) with rapid firing 
and automatic loading, $109.95 postpaid. The larger the can- 
non the louder the bang! Carbide ammo, about 100 shots, $4.00; 
3 packs for $10.00. Send check, money order or call. Visa, 
MasterCard accepted by mail or phone (215) 866-0777. Give 
card number & expiration. Money-back guarantee. 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept A1 , PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 


WESTERN 
AMERICANA 


FREE BOOK CATALOG 


W rite for our free catalog of 
books on the Americang@@a™ 
West—cowboys and ranching, 
Indians, outlaws and lawmen, ¢ 
exploration and travel, frontier & 
military, settlers, and more. 


BENNETTWALLS COMPANY gg 
P.O. Drawer 1 ° Dept. AH Me Di 
Rotan, Texas 79546 y 


Galena 
JO UNTY ie 


Queen Anne, Greek Revival. 

Here, you'll discover the highest 
concentration of nineteenth century 
architectural treasures in the Midwest. 
Explore our little corner of Illinois! 


For literature call: 1-800-747-9377 
Galena/Jo Daviess County Convention & Visitors Bureau 
101 Bouthillier Street Galena, Illinois 61036 


first chancellor of the Philadelphia Bar 
Association and founder of the oldest 
continuing law firm in the nation—and 
his descendants. Included in the collec- 
tion, which will be available to stu- 
dents, researchers, and legal historians, 
are works on English law, colonial im- 
prints, and books authored by Rawle. 
Temple Law Dean Robert J. Rein- 
stein has likened the acquisition of an 
intact collection such as this to “mak- 
ing an archaeological discovery. . . . Not 
only do we have a library of historical- 
ly significant volumes, but we have ac- 
cess to how a lawyer was thinking and 
practicing in the earliest days of our 
nation, when our legal system and 
American law was being created.” 

For more information contact Temple 
University School of Law, 1719 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 19122; 215-787-7891. 


Historic Sailing Ship 
Restored 

The 1886 square-rigged Balclutha, the 
oldest ship at the San Francisco Mar- 
itime National Historic Park, has un- 
dergone a major restoration that ren- 
ders the vessel an “even more stun- 
ning” part of the city’s skyline. Main 
focus of the restoration effort has been 
the ship’s deckhouse, which contained 
the galley, apprentice and petty offi- 
cers’ quarters, and carpenter’s shop. 

Historians pieced together a fairly 
accurate picture of the deckhouse’s 
original appearance from materials as- 
sembled during the ship’s original 
restoration in the 1950s; information 
provided by a ledger from the Scotland 
shipyard where the Balclutha was 
constructed; a sketch indicating room 
placement that was made by a seaman 
on the Balclutha’s sister ship; and a 
long-hidden inscription uncovered dur- 
ing sandblasting. 

For more information contact the 
San Francisco Maritime National His- 
toric Park, Building E, Fort Mason 
Center, San Francisco, California 
94123; 415-556-1659. 


Pennsylvania’s Horseshoe 
Curve Upgraded 


A $5.8-million renovation of visitor fa- 
cilities at the nineteenth-century engi- 
neering marvel known as Horseshoe 
Curve, which neutralized the Alleghe- 
ny Mountains as an obstacle to rail 
traffic, has been completed under the 
auspices of the Railroaders Memorial 
Museum in Altoona, Pennsylvania. Im- 


provements at the National Historic 
Landmark include a 6,800-square-foot 
visitor center in a style reminiscent of 
old railroad stations and a unique sin- 
gle-track funicular railway for trans- 
porting viewers up the 38-degree 
mountainside to the curve proper. 

Construction of Horseshoe Curve be- 
gan in 1849, when Pennsylvania Rail- 
road chief engineer J. Edgar Thomson 
concluded that a route through Altoona 
offered the best access across the Al- 
leghenies, despite the presence nearby 
of a mountain that created two deep 
ravines. By filling in sections of the 
ravines and slicing off the face of the 
mountain, Thomson and his crew of 
450 hand-laborers created a 2,375-foot- 
long grade around the obstacle that 
climbed 122 vertical feet while remain- 
ing within grade restrictions. The new 
route reduced travel time between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh from a 
week to twelve hours. 

For more information contact the 
Railroaders Memorial Museum, 1300 
Ninth Avenue, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
16602; 814-946-0834. 


A fund-raising effort is underway to 
erect a memorial in Indiana’s capital 
city to victims and survivors of Ameri- 
ca’s worst wartime naval disaster—the 
July 1945 sinking of the heavy cruiser 
USS Indianapolis (CA-35) off the 
Philippine coast. The granite and lime- 
stone monument, to be built overlook- 
ing the Water Company Canal several 
blocks from downtown Indianapolis, 
will suggest a ship’s configuration and 
deck, with wings recalling a Greek 
stage—often the setting for classic 
tragedies—and will bear the names of 
all of the victims and survivors. 

The Indianapolis was en route from 
Leyte to the Philippines after deliver- 
ing parts for the two atomic bombs 
that would be dropped on Japan when 
she was torpedoed by a Japanese sub- 
marine. Although the ship sank with- 
in minutes, nearly eight hundred of 
the eleven-hundred-man crew sur- 
vived the initial disaster. But no alert 
was ever posted for the overdue vessel, 
and before survivors finally were 
sighted by a Navy pilot on routine pa- 
trol, almost five hundred more crew 
members died from exposure, dehy- 
dration, and shark attacks. 

For more information contact the USS 
Indianapolis Survivors Memorial Orga- 
nization, Heslar Naval Armory, 30th 
and White River Parkway, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana 46208; 317-924-0617. x 
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Our research staff has completed histories of 2,867 families THESE MANUSCRIPTS MAKE IDEAL GIFTS 


whose origins began in the British Isles and Europe. 


These Authentic Family Histories Are Guaranteed 


Each manuscript is a multipage, scholarly GENEALOGICAL and HISTORICAL study of your 
family from earliest times. It records the origin and growth of your family in Europe; its place 
among the gentry there; its part in the early settlement and subsequent history of America, 
including service in the Revolutionary War; and its achievements and leading representatives in 
this country. 

The derivation and meaning of your name is traced; recurrent family traits are revealed; and 
genealogical data on various lines are set forth. 


Roots Research Bureau, Ltd. Dept. 3017, 39 W. 32nd Street, Suite 704, New York, NY 10001 


Please rush me the manuscript(s) indicated below. I enclose $29.95 ($49.95 for any 2; 
$69.95 for 3) as payment in full (NYS residents please add local sales tax). It is understood 
that I will receive a complete refund if I am not satisfied. Payment can be made by Money 
Order, Check, Visa, MasterCard, American Express or Discover Card. 
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Each family history is reproduced on fine paper and bound in a handsome black cover stamped 


in silver. Your copy is suitable for filing among your heirloom family records and documents. Telephone( ) Number of manuscripts desired__ 


Scholarship and quality backed by unconditional money-back guarantee! 
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FREE; NY residents add sales tax). Save 33%—Any two manuscripts: $49.95; three for $69.95. 
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LEE—THE INDOMITABLE SPIRIT 


The perfect gift-a pensive portrait of the 
great General Robert E. Lee prior to the 
Battle of Gettysburg, created by New 
Orleans artist Jack Smith. Full color 
limited edition print (image size 28°/," x 
17") $75 plus $5 shipping. 

Kingsley Prints, Inc. 


3234 Dublin St. » Dept. M + New Orleans, LA 70118 
(504) 488-2440 


OUR MILITARY REPRODUCTIONS ARE THE 
MOST AUTHENTIC CIVIL WAR, WW1 & WW2 
UNIFORMS BEING SOLD TODAY! 


UNION ARMY ‘=: 
FORAGE CAPS <i 
EXACT REPLICAS IN 
EVERY DETAIL. 
$65.00 p._p.—Free 


catalog with order. A 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG — $4.50 


MEW COLUMBIA 


POB 327-A, Brandon, VT 05733 
or Call TOLL FREE mN 
@- 


1-800-383-5927 
AUDIO BOOKS 


È On Cassettes 


Recordings 
© Purchase or Rent 
€ Over 400 Titles 
© Professionally 
Narrated 


P.O. Box 969 Ashland, OR 97520 


For a FREE Catalogue Call: 


AMERICAN INDIAN 
PAST & PRESENT 


CRAETS 
HISTORY 
CULTURE £ 


Since 1967 —— 
$16.00 - One Year (6 issues) 
Sample Copy - $4.00 VISA & Mastercard Accepted 


WHISPERING 
WEND ve: 


8009 Wales St (Dept A) * New Orleans, LA 70126 


The Splendid Little War 


Diplomat and public official John Mil- 
ton Hay (1838-1905) coined the as- 
sessment of America’s brief (April-Au- 
gust 1898), popular war with Spain 
that gives this video documentary its 
title. Despite being militarily misman- 
aged and quite possibly unnecessary, 
the Spanish-American War was a 
strategic victory for the United States, 
which acquired as a result such former 
Spanish possessions as Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippine Islands. The 
war also holds the distinction of being 
the first conflict captured on film by 
the then-fledgling motion picture pro- 
cess. This production combines recent- 
ly discovered “lost” film from the peri- 
od—including battle scenes restaged 
in the United States—with archival 
photographs and first-person narra- 
tives to recount the events that led to 
the declaration of war; the mobiliza- 
tion and training of American troops; 
the meeting after more than thirty 
years of Civil War adversaries now 
fighting for a common cause; and com- 
bat in Cuba, especially the fierce fight- 
ing for San Juan Hill. 

Belle Grove Publishing Co., P.O. Box 
483, Kearney, New Jersey 07032, 201- 
991-8749; VHS, 55 minutes, $29.95 plus 
$3.50 shipping. 


A Place of Resounding 
Deeds 

The cornerstone of the Capitol in the 
new federal city of Washington, D.C. 
was laid in 1793 at a spot known as 
Jenkins Heights, an eminence de- 
scribed two years before by engineer 
Pierre Charles L'Enfant as a “pedestal 
awaiting a monument.” Cornelius 
Heine, director of the U.S. Capitol His- 
torical Society, here leads a video tour 
through the grand structure where 
members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives for nearly two cen- 
turies have helped to shape America’s 
destiny. The program traces both the 
history and lore of the Capitol—in- 
cluding how William Thornton’s origi- 
nal design underwent numerous mod- 
ifications under such renowned archi- 
tects as Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
Charles Bulfinch, and Thomas Ustick 
Walter. The tour pays special attention 
to the magnificent sculptures, carv- 
ings, paintings, and frescoes found 
throughout the building. A copy of the 


Society’s publication We, the People: 
The Story of the United States Capitol 
is also included as part of the package. 
Karol Video, P.O. Box 7600, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania 18773-7600, 800- 
526-4773; VHS, 32 minutes, $29.95 plus 
$4.00 shipping. 


The Good King: The 
American Presidency Since 
the Depression 


Produced in cooperation with the 
Smithsonian Institution, this eight- 
tape audio cassette series features 
University of Pennsylvania professor 
Bruce Kuklick’s analysis of the 
tremendous growth in presidential 
power in America during the past fifty 
years. Dr. Kuklick’s lectures cover civic 
personality and the presidency; Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s legacy; Harry S. Tru- 
man and the Cold War; the Korean 
conflict and Joseph McCarthy; the 
Dwight D. Eisenhower-John F. Ken- 
nedy years; Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Vietnam; and Watergate and the fu- 
ture of liberalism. The lectures are 
part of a “SuperStar Teachers” series 
that provides condensed versions of 
one-semester college courses by out- 
standing professors from campuses 
around the country and that so far in- 
cludes programs in history, literature, 
and religion. 

The Teaching Company, P.O. Box 17524, 
Dept. H, Arlington, Virginia 22216, 703- 
785-8727; eight 45-minute audio cas- 
settes, $89.95 plus $5.00 shipping. * 


America’s Wars... 


As You've Never Heard Them! 


Hear how and why the United States has gone to 
in a compelling drama narrated by 


George C. Scott. 


war 


Here, for the first time, is a comprehensive, dramatic 
history of the United States at War — on audio cassettes! 
Our nation’s nine major wars are explained so clearly that 
you'll never forget them — or the lessons they have taught us. 
More than a military history, these cassettes explore 

the political, economic and social forces that have 
erupted in warfare. You'll come to understand the forces 
that cause war — irreconcilable political principles, 

trade disputes, territorial ambition, and even fear. 

You'll feel the immediate desolation and misery 

that war always brings. And you'll learn how a war’s 
political legacy may produce more lasting damage. 

From later cassettes in the Audio Classics Series® you'll 
relive the creation and adoption of The U.S. Constitution 
(narrated by Walter Cronkite), discover the insights of The 
Giants of Political Thought, and understand economic 
progress and conflict in The Great Economic Thinkers 
(narrated by Louis Rukeyser). With the Audio Classics, 
you'll begin to recognize patterns in today’s news 

that will produce tomorrow’s successes and failures. 


$1.00 TRIAL OFFER. 


For only $1.00 plus shipping and handling, you can 
begin your subscription to the Audio Classics Series® 

You have the right to return the current selection for any 

reason within 15 days, and you may cancel at any time. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to be delighted, horrified 

and profoundly moved by history’s greatest lessons! 

To order, complete and mail the coupon below or 

call us toll-free — 1-800-876-4332. 


K NOW LE DGE; Customer Service Center 


PRODUCTS SI P.O. Box 305151 ° Nashville, TN 37230 
1-800-876-4332 


A YES! Send me, for $1.00 plus $2.00 shipping and handling, The American Revolution, Part I, and begin my no-risk subscription to 


the AUDIO CLASSICS SERIES. I will receive an album of two cassettes every 4 week: 


s for as long as I wish, and you'll charge my credit 


card $14.95 plus $2 shipping and handling ($6 outside the U.S.) for each set. If I'm ever displeased, I have the right to return the current 


selection within 15 days and owe nothing. I may cancel at any time without penalty 
Charge my CIVISA (MasterCard [American Express 


Account No. 


. * Sales tax must be added for residents of TN and IL. 
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. We will call only if there is a problem with your order. 
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Edward S. Curtis 1993 Calendar — 


Sioux Chiefs — ©1907 E. S. Curtis 


AMERICAN LEGENDS 


FACT oR FICTION 


CAL. E..N. Dy Ao Rk 


Images of the Native American 


Images of the Native American, impeccably 
reproduced from early 1900 photogravures 
by Edward S. Curtis. 

Included in the 11”x12” calendar are 13 
sepia-tone photographs. All prints are suitable 
for framing. 

TO ORDER: please call, or send $10.95 
+ $2.50 for shipping. Free gift card enclosed 
upon request. For free catalog of additional 
products: postcards, notecards, books, etc.; 
call or write to: 

EDWARD S. CURTIS REPRODUCTIONS 

12656 W. 8th Place, Golden, CO 80401 
(303) 237-9742 ° Toll Free (800) 676-0491 


ERS 
MADE IN U.S.A. 
sare Makes a perfect gift! 


Printed on 
Recycled Paper 


Each day combines historical photography and works of art 
with little known historical facts, quotes, or letters. Together, 
they tell the story of the American move West and of the 
adventurous people who gave birth to the legendary “Wild 
West?’ Produced in conjunction with Judith Toliver of the 
Museum of Western Art, this Calendar will appeal to 
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ley trace the life and career of a man of 
“great ability, noble ambition, innate 
patriotism, deep dedication, and self- 
less labor [whose] contributions to gov- 
ernment rank with those of his distin- 
guished contemporaries . . . who fash- 
ioned the great victory in World War II 
and then laid the solid foundations of 
the postwar era.” The son of Irish im- 
migrants, Forrestal attended Prince- 
ton University, served as an aviator in 
World War I, and enjoyed success on 
Wall Street. In 1940 he joined Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelts administration 
where as undersecretary and then sec- 
retary of the Navy he oversaw the re- 
building of the American fleet that 
was so instrumental in defeating the 
Axis powers. In addition to document- 
ing Forrestal’s crucial role in American 
efforts to achieve victory, restore a 
shattered postwar world, and then 
confront the Soviet challenge, the au- 
thors describe his descent into the 
paranoia and self-destruction that fi- 
nally led to suicide at the age of fifty- 
seven. 

By Townsend Hoopes and Douglas 
Brinkley (Alfred A. Knopf, New York 
City, 1992; 587 pages, illustrated, 
$30.00). 


The Battle of Lexington 
and Concord 


Superb color historical re-enactment 
photographs highlight Neil Johnson’s 
concise account of the events that tran- 
spired at Lexington and Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts on April 19, 1775, when 
“the shot heard ‘round the world” 
swept British troops and American vol- 
unteers into what became the first en- 
gagement of the American Revolution. 
By Neil Johnson (Four Winds Press, New 
York City, 1992; 40 pages, illustrated, 
$15.95). 


The Custer Reader 


Few figures in American history have 
had more written about them than 
George Armstrong Custer, whose 1876 
death near Montana’s Little Big Horn 
River has stirred controversy for more 
than a century. Paul Andrew Hutton 
has sifted through the “incredible bib- 
liographic bulk on America’s most fa- 
mously unfortunate soldier” to pro- 
duce a volume that provides both 
Custer scholars and newcomers with 
some of the best material available on 
the man and the legend. Arranged in 
four sections that highlight Custer’s 
remarkable Civil War record; his role 


in the Indian Wars; his final defeat by 
Sitting Bull; and the myths and con- 
troversies that have grown up around 
his memory, the collection of reprinted 
scholarly articles, first-person narra- 
tives, memoirs, and photo essays also 
includes new insights by Custer ex- 
perts Gregory J.W. Urwin, Brian Dip- 
pie, Robert M. Utley, and Eric von 
Schmidt. A bibliographic essay offers 
interested readers a guide through the 
mass of Custer books and articles 
available for further study. 

Edited by Paul Andrew Hutton (Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 1992; 
585 pages, illustrated, $40.00). 


Dear Wife: Letters of a 
Civil War Soldier 

Daniel B. White, a twenty-seven-year- 
old dairy farmer from New York's 
Delaware County, enlisted in the 
144th New York State Volunteers in 
August 1864 and spent most of the 
next eleven months of the Civil War in 
relative comfort at Hilton Head, South 
Carolina, where he built fortifications, 
guarded Confederate prisoners, and 
stood sentry duty. Jack C. Davis has 
edited and annotated the letters that 
White penned to his wife, Amanda, in 
which he wrote about his concern for 
family and friends; his daily routine, 
provisions, and work assignments; and 
especially his own health and that of 
his acquaintances. White did not see 
combat or take part in any of the piv- 
otal events of the conflict, but his let- 
ters are valuable for their insights into 
“the day-to-day life of an infantry pri- 
vate soldier with all the tedium and 
sacrifice that service required.” 
Edited by Jack C. Davis (Sulgrave Press, 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1992; 238 pages, il- 
lustrated, $14.95). 


Eleanor Roosevelt: Volume 
One 1884-1933 

This first of a planned two-volume bi- 
ography of Eleanor Roosevelt (1884- 
1962), wife of America’s thirty-second 
president, spans the years from her 
birth into an aristocratic family rav- 
aged by alcoholism and self-destruc- 
tion to her husband Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt’s 1933 inauguration. Blanche 
Wiesen Cook uses recently opened 
archives, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and State Department files, 
and private correspondence to create 
a picture that goes beyond the long- 
held image of her subject as a dutiful 
wife and submissive daughter-in-law. 
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American Revolution 
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Beach. 592 pages. 40 illus. Apps. 
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AMERICAN NAVAL 
HISTORY 

An Illustrated Chronology of 
the U.S. Navy and Marine 
Corps, 1775-Present, 2nd Ed. 
Sweetman. 384 pages. 212 illus. 
Indexes. 
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GUARDIANS OF THE SEA 
A History of the U.S. Coast 
Guard, 1915 to the Present 
Johnson. 416 pages. 86 illus. 


Insurrection 

Guttridge. 336 pages. 56 photos. 
Bibliog. Index. 
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CAPTAIN HOOK 
A Pilot’s Tragedy and 
Triumph in the Vietnam War 
Foster. 288 pages. 31 photos. 
Index. Appendix. 
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An Oral History Collection 
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maps. Index. 
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MEN OF GLORY 
by Mort Kiinstler 


CALL 
414-646-2211 
TODAY! 


“Do not miss a page of this 
Dee Brown masterpiece.” 


—Rocky Mountain News 


The author of Bury My 
Heart at Wounded Knee 
proves that truth can 

be stranger than legend 
in this richly anecdotal 
look at the cowboys and 
tenderfeet, pioneer 
women and prostitutes, 
outlaws and journalists 
who blazed trails with 
their strength, courage, 
and senses of humor. 
“An entertaining social 
history and a useful 
reminder of the merri- 
ment and amusement 
that existed, at least in 
small part, alongside 
the better-known 
frontier facts of 
loneliness, disease, 
and fear” 
—Milwaukee Journal 
$10.00 paperback 
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miss a page of a 
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Instrumental in passing social and la- 
bor legislation that changed the fabric 
of American society, Roosevelt was ar- 
guably the most important woman in 
American political history. Cook dis- 
cusses Eleanor’s unhappy childhood; 
her relationship with her alcoholic fa- 
ther, whom she idolized; her emotion- 
al and intellectual blossoming at 
school in England; her evolving views 
on such issues as women suffrage and 
racism; the supposedly “un-American 
activities” that led to her being brand- 
ed a subversive; and her highly un- 
usual form of “open” marriage with 
FDR. 

By Blanche Wiesen Cook (Viking, New 
York City, 1992; 587 pages, illustrated, 
$27.50). 


Four Hours in My Lai 


An outgrowth of their award-winning 
documentary film of the same title, 
this book by British journalists Mich- 
ael Bilton and Kevin Sim recounts 
the most infamous war crime in 
American military history—the 1968 
massacre of more than four hundred 
men, women, and children in the 
Vietnamese village known as My Lai 
4 by members of Charlie Company of 
the Americal Division’s 11th Light In- 
fantry Brigade. In addition to travel- 
ing across the U.S. and Vietnam to 
obtain eyewitness accounts from sol- 
diers and surviving victims, the au- 
thors had access to the complete 
records amassed during the U.S. 
Army’s investigation that eventually 
led to the trials of four participants 
and the conviction of only one (Lieu- 
tenant William Calley who, though 
sentenced to life in prison, was re- 
leased after serving only a few 
months). The authors examine how a 
group of typical young American men 
came to believe that it was their duty 
to annihilate an entire village of civil- 
ians; how America reacted to this 
tragedy; and the consequences of the 
“incident” for those involved. 

By Michael Bilton and Kevin Sim 
(Viking, New York City, 1992; 430 pages, 
illustrated, $25.00). 


Triumph Without Victory: 
The Unreported History of 
the Persian Gulf War 
Prepared by the editors of U.S. News 
and World Report from a wealth of pri- 
mary sources—including more than 
six hundred postwar interviews—this 
detailed account of the Persian Gulf 


War (January 16-February 28, 1991) 
provides insights into the origins of 
the conflict; the diplomatic maneuver- 
ings that resulted in the allied coali- 
tion against Iraq; and the planning 
and waging of the war itself. The edi- 
tors contend that the Pentagon’s poli- 
cy of restricting news coverage of actu- 
al combat resulted in many of the facts 
surrounding the conflict going unre- 
ported. Among the book’s disclosures 
are President George Bush’s efforts to 
circumvent congressional warmaking 
authority by involving the United Na- 
tions; the attempts by the U.S. Air 
Force to eliminate Saddam Hussein on 
the final day of battle; the largest tank 
battle of the war (which took place two 
days after the cease-fire); and discrep- 
ancies in the reported size of the Iraqi 
army, the number of enemy casualties, 
and the number of Americans killed by 
“friendly fire.” 

By the editors of U.S. News and World 
Report (Times Books/Random House, 
New York City, 1992; 477 pages, $25.00). 


The Devil Soldier: The 
Story of Frederick 
Townsend Ward 


His own family and successive unsym- 
pathetic regimes in China have erased 
many details surrounding the adven- 
turous life of Frederick Townsend 
Ward (1831-1862), who died while 
leading the “Ever Victorious Army”— 
called “Devil Soldiers” by their adver- 
saries—in the service of the Chinese 
imperial government. To fill in the 
gaps, historian Caleb Carr has drawn 
extensively on previously unpublished 
documents, Chinese imperial records, 
family papers, and American and 
British diplomatic archives to “throw 
light on [Ward’s] shadowy figure.” 
Born in Salem, Massachusetts, Ward 
first went to China on merchant ships 
and later fought as a soldier of fortune 
in military campaigns in Mexico and 
the Crimea. In 1859 he returned to 
China and signed on to fight a rebel 
army of Taipings, a powerful group of 
quasi-Christian mystics attempting to 
overthrow the Manchu dynasty. Dur- 
ing the next two years Ward organized 
a highly successful force of Western- 
trained Chinese soldiers, won a string 
of victories over the Taipings, became 
a Chinese citizen, married the daugh- 
ter of a mandarin, and was awarded a 
generalship and mandarinate of his 
own. 

By Caleb Carr (Random House, New 
York City, 1992; 366 pages, illustrated, 
$25.00). x 
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Restless, courageous, paradoxical Daniel Boone—the 
archetypal frontiersman of history and legend—led the way in 
opening America’s western lands to white settlement. 


“Buta 
Common Man” 


by John Mack Faragher 


uring the years preceding Daniel 
Boone’s death in 1820 at age 
nearly eighty-six, a stream of 
visitors beat a path to the door of 
the woodsman’s Missouri home—‘“induced by 
curiosity to visit this extraordinary person.” 
“Seeing strangers approaching,” the aged 
frontiersman would, as his son Nathan re- 
called, “take his cane and walk off to avoid 
them,” but if cornered, he usually agreed to 
talk. “Though at first reserved and barely 
answering questions,” remembered one such 
visitor, Boone “soon became communicative, 
warmed up, and became animated in nar- 
rating his early adventures in the West.” 
“Many heroic actions and chivalrous ad- 
ventures are related of me,” the modest liv- 
ing legend would declare, “yet I have been 
but a common man.” 


Both extraordinary and common—this is but 
one of many paradoxes that distinguish the 
life and character of Daniel Boone, the pro- 
totype in American lore of the wilderness- 
ranging frontiersman. Contradictions—both 
within Boone himself and between the man 
and the legend that grew to overshadow 
him—abound: 

Within his own lifetime Boone was elevated 


to near-mythic stature as a renowned hunter 
and Indian fighter. Yet he had been raised to 
honor a code of Quaker tolerance, and he ob- 
jected to his notoriety for Indian-killing. 

Boone was a devoted son, husband, and 
father, and throughout his life he treasured 
a close-knit community of kith and kin. Yet 
he often left home and family for months 
(even years) at a stretch to hunt and trap in 
the solitude of the western forests—in the 
process acquiring a reputation as a “natural 
man” of the woods or misanthrope who 
longed for “elbow room.” 

Boone was a courageous frontier leader of 
the American Revolution; yet many fellow of- 
ficers and soldiers suspected him of harbor- 
ing loyalty to the crown and treasonous sym- 
pathy for England’s Native American allies. 

And, though Boone described himself as a 
simple woodsman, in midlife he strove 
mightily to transform himself into a man of 
property and standing. 

These contradictions may be explained in 
part both by the scanty documentary record 
of the frontiersman’s life and by the extent to 
which the real Boone quickly became ob- 
scured by folklore and legend. Fundamen- 
tally, however, the complexity of Boone’s 
character itself was what allowed Americans 


This article is based on the author’s research for Daniel Boone: The Life and Legend of an American Pio- 
neer, just published by Henry Holt and Company, 115 West 18th Street, New York, New York 10011 (418 
pages, illustrated, $27.50). Copyright 1992 by John Mack Faragher. 


OPPOSITE: ONLY KNOWN LIFE-PORTRAIT OF DANIEL BOONE, BY CHESTER HARDING (1820, DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL); 
COURTESY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, BOSTON, GIFT OF GEORGE T. BIGELOW. 


“We found 
everywhere 
abundance of 
wild beasts of 
every sort, 
through this 
vast forest. 
The buffalo 
were more 
frequent than | 
have seen 
cattle in the 
settlements.” 
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to imagine him in so many guises. 


The quintessential frontier hero was born on 
October 22, 1734 in a log house in the upper 
Schuylkill River valley of Pennsylvania. The 
son of English Quaker emigrants—Squire 
and Sarah Morgan Boone—he grew up sur- 
rounded by family. The farm of his father 
was bounded by the land of Daniel’s aunts 
and uncles, and nearby was the stone house 
and gristmill of his grandfather, the patri- 
arch of the clan and local justice of the peace. 
The Boones were prominent members of the 
Society of Friends in the township of Exeter, 
and Squire was an overseer of the brown- 
stone meeting house, situated on land do- 
nated by the family. Here Daniel was, in the 
words of his son Nathan, “reared under the 
peaceful influence of the Quaker faith.” 

Family stories depict a happy household 
that included eleven rambunctious children. 
Sixth-born Daniel was responsible for his 
share of pranks—including dismantling med- 
dlesome neighbors’ wagons and hanging the 
wheels from barn roofs or treetops. 

When Squire Boone felt compelled to dis- 
cipline his boys for such misdeeds, his policy 
was to beat them only until their first cry, 


then put down his rod to reason with them, 
Quaker fashion. But the technique never 
worked with Daniel, who always endured his 
punishment in silence. One old tale has 
Squire, “wishing to gain his point in govern- 
ment,” appealing to Daniel: “‘Canst thou not 
beg?’ But he could not beg, leaving his anxious 
parent to close the matter at his pleasure.” 
Thus the stubborn youth missed the oppor- 
tunity for his father’s embrace—an estrange- 
ment that in later years would haunt him. 
After Squire’s death in 1765, Daniel frequent- 
ly dreamed of his father. On several occasions 
he imagined an angry confrontation with no 
reconciliation; disaster, he told his children 
later, invariably followed these visions. 
Daniel came by his independent streak 
quite naturally; his father was equally stub- 
born and headstrong. In 1747 the Exeter 
Quaker meeting reprimanded Squire for al- 
lowing his eldest son to marry a “world- 
ling’—the second instance in which one of 
his children had wed outside the circle of 
Friends. Previously the senior Boone had 
promised “to be more careful for the future,” 
but this time he was defiant. After repeated 
attempts to bring Squire “to a Sense of his 
Error,” the meeting finally expelled him. 


CUMBERLAND FALLS, KENTUCKY; PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVID MUENCH, FROM H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Squire Boone’s withdrawal from the cen- 
tral institution of community life surely 
wrought considerable conflict for Daniel, who 
continued to attend Quaker meetings with 
his mother. But Squire’s defiance encouraged 
Daniel’s own quest for independence. Boone 
once professed that he had “always loved God 
ever since I recollect,” but after his youth he 
never again joined.a church. 

In addition to raising a large brood of chil- 
dren, Daniel’s Welsh mother Sarah Morgan 
Boone managed the family garden, hen 
house, and dairy. One of Boone’s fondest 
memories of his childhood was of spending 
each “grass season” with her at a distant 
pasture, tending the cows while she milked 
and churned, then listening to her sing before 
the open fire. He fashioned a wooden shaft 
that he called his “herdsman’s club,” and with 
it killed small game for their supper. 

Those memorable sojourns molded Boone’s 
life course. His “love for the wilderness and 
hunter’s life,” Daniel later stated, began with 
“being a herdsman and thus being so much in 
the woods.” Growing increasingly fond of soli- 
tude, he took to remaining at the meadow 
after his mother returned home with her sea- 
son’s bounty of butter and cheese. 


When Boone was twelve or thirteen, his 
father gave him a “short rifle gun.” Roaming 
pasture and wood, the youth developed into 
an excellent marksman. It was common for 
him to be gone for several days, then to ap- 
pear at the cabin door with meat enough to 
supply the family for a week. Thus did the 
strapping boy find resolution for his adoles- 
cent tensions, spending less time at home 
where the strong wills of father and son col- 
lided, and more time in the woods, a domain 
he identified with his beloved mother. 


In those years, the Pennsylvania backcountry 
was the most peaceful of North American 
frontiers. Quaker authorities organized no 
militia or army, negotiated with indigenous 
peoples over the titles to land, and promised 
natives “the full and free privileges and Im- 
munities of all the Said Laws as any other In- 
habitants.” Attracted by these policies, a num- 
ber of Native American groups, whose home- 
lands had been disrupted by the reverberat- 
ing effects of colonization, relocated to Penn’s 
Woods. Numerous communities of Delawares, 
Shawnees, and other native peoples settled 
within twenty or thirty miles of the Boone 
farm. Grandfather Boone often befriended na- 


Beginning the westward- 
leading adventures that in 
time would elevate him to 
near-mythic stature, Daniel 
Boone in 1769 left his North 
Carolina farm and crossed 
the Appalachian Mountains 
on a hunting and scouting 
expedition. After finding 
their way through the 
Cumberland Gap, the 
woodsman and his five 
companions descended the 
western side of the range 
and then, “from the top of 
an eminence, we saw the 
beautiful level of Kentucke.” 
The fateful moment later was 
re-created on canvas (above) 
by frontier artist William T. 
Ranney. Boone would devote 
most of the next decade to 
establishing a foothold for 
his family and other white 
settlers in this fertile land of 
buffaloes and bluegrass. 


"DANIEL BOONE’S FIRST VIEW OF KENTUCKY” BY WILLIAM T. RANNEY (OIL ON CANVAS, 1849); COURTESY OF THE ANSCHUTZ COLLECTION, DENVER. 
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Within Boone’s own lifetime, folklore and 
legend began to overshadow the real man. 
Paintings on this and the opposite page 
reflect some of the different ways Americans 
have viewed the archetypal frontier hero 
during his time and since. George Caleb 
Bingham’s mid-nineteenth-century work, 
above, showing Boone escorting settlers 
through the Cumberland Gap, portrays him, 
according to art historian J. Gray Sweeney, 
as “an American Moses . . . No other work 
. .. contributed more to establishing Boone 
as the quintessential symbol of westward 
expansion.” Thomas Cole’s 1826 painting, 
opposite, pictures Boone as an aged 
misanthrope retreating to the wilderness—a 
concept already current during the 
woodsman’s life and one that he found 
abhorrent. A more recent work by Victor 
Nehlig (right), showing Boone’s futile 
attempt to defend his son Israel during the 
1782 battle of Blue Licks, reminds us of 
Boone’s popular image as an Indian 
fighter—another concept that the 
woodsman sought to discourage. 


TOP:"DANIEL BOONE ESCORTING SETTLERS THROUGH THE CUMBERLAND GAP" BY GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM (1851-52); COURTESY OF THE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GALLERY OF ART, ST. LOUIS, 
32 GIFT OF NATHANIEL PHILLIPS. BOTTOM: PAINTING BY VICTOR NEHLIG; COURTESY OF THE FILSON CLUB, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


tive hunters who passed through the neigh- 
borhood, and Daniel had ample opportunity to 
see and meet the peoples of many tribes. 

In this mixed cultural world young Boone 
found his teachers in woodcraft—both Euro- 
peans and Native Americans—who instruct- 
ed him in the hunting way of life. On the 
frontier, males of both native and European 
cultures sought meat, hides, and furs for 
subsistence and trade, while the women 
raised corn and tended hogs and cattle. The 
American long rifle, developed by the Ger- 
man gunsmiths of southeastern Pennsylva- 
nia, served both cultures as well, as did na- 
tive calls, disguises, decoys, surrounds, and 
fire hunts. Hunters adopted a composite of 
frontier clothing: deerskin moccasins, breech- 
clouts, and leggings in combination with 
linen hunting shirts and beaver hats. Al- 


though some Americans wore fur caps, 
Boone despised their uncouth look and al- 
ways stuck with his Quaker-style beaver. 
Boone made this way of life his own during 
his youth in Pennsylvania, growing in his un- 
derstanding of the ways of the woods and na- 
tive culture. But he retained a Quaker ap- 
proach: “Always meet [Indians] frankly and 
fearlessly,” he advised, and “by kind acts and 
just treatment, keep on the friendly side of 
them.” This simple code of conduct, he de- 
clared, insured that when forced to “seek 
refuge with my deadliest foes and trust to their 
magniminity,” his native hosts would be “kind 
and generous in their intercourse with me.” 


In 1750, soon after his expulsion from the 
meeting, Squire Boone moved his family 
south, seeking good land on which to settle his 


"DANIEL BOONE AT HIS CABIN AT GREAT OSAGE LAKE” BY THOMAS COLE (1826); COURTESY OF THE MEAD ART MUSEUM, AMHERST COLLEGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Within the 
span of his 
own lifetime, 
Boone the 
man began 

to be 
overshadowed 
by Boone the 
legend. 
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Landmarks trace 
the cradle-to-the- 
grave journey of 
the restless, 
wilderness-loving 
wanderer—from a 
Pennsylvania 


farmhouse to a 
Kentucky hillside 
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children and grandchildren. Daniel acted as 
hunter and guide as the family followed the 
Virginia Road down the Shenandoah Valley, 
the first of many highways that would lead 
Americans to the beckoning western country. 

Daniel by now had nearly attained his 
adult stature and physique—five-feet-eight- 
inches in height, with broad shoulders and 
chest, muscular arms, and thick legs. A 
friend later described him as “a sort of pony- 
built man,” a bit undersized but as strong as 
a horse. He bore pronounced facial features: 
a high forehead and heavy brow, prominent 
cheekbones, a tight wide mouth, and long, 
slender nose. He inherited his father’s pene- 
trating blue-gray eyes and ruddy complex- 
ion, but had his mother’s dark hair, which he 
always kept “plaited and clubbed” in Native 
American fashion. 

Within a year or two, the Boones were 
plowing the red clay at the Forks of the Yad- 
kin River in North Carolina. But this agrar- 
ian life held few attractions for Daniel. “He 
never took any delight in farming,” recalled a 
nephew, and Boone himself admitted to his 
children that while working his father’s fields 
he would pray for rain, and if the storms 
came, he grabbed his rifle and headed for the 
woods—‘“and though the rain would cease in 
an hour, yet he was so fond of gunning, he 
would be sure to remain out till evening.” 

By age eighteen Boone had become a pro- 
fessional hunter, and during the next sever- 
al years he established a reputation as a 
marksman. Legend claims that Bear Creek 
on the Yadkin took its name from the season 
Daniel shot ninety-nine bears along its wa- 
ters; he and a companion also are credited 
with once downing thirty deer between 
sunup and sundown. The young woodsman 
competed eagerly at shooting matches, al- 
ways scoring and sometimes employing his 
favorite trick shot in which he used only one 
of his powerful arms to support and fire his 
long rifle. Then, as one woman recalled, he 
would strut before the other competitors, 
“pat them on the shoulders, and tell them 
they couldn’t shoot up to Boone.” 


When war threatened between England and 
France, twenty-year-old Boone signed on as 
a teamster with a military company headed 
north to join British General Edward Brad- 
dock. On July 9, 1755, near present Pitts- 
burgh, French and Native American forces 
ambushed Braddock’s column, killing or 
wounding more than nine hundred of the 
nearly fourteen hundred British and Ameri- 
can troops. Steadying his team at the rear, 
Boone heard the cry of battle and saw men 


falling; with the panicked retreat of the sur- 
vivors he jumped onto his lead horse, slashed 
its harness free, and galloped away in terror. 

An equally perilous encounter took place 
only a day or two later, when Boone made his 
way back alone to his Quaker relations in Ex- 
eter. As the woodsman crossed the bridge 
over the gorge of the Juniata River, a big, ine- 
briated Native American suddenly confront- 
ed him. “He drew his knife on me,” Boone re- 
membered years later, “flourishing it over his 
head, boasting that he had killed many a 
Long Knife, and would kill some more on his 
way home.” Unable to avoid a fight as the 
man lurched toward him, Boone drove his 
shoulder under his assailant’s ribs, catapult- 
ing him off his feet and over the side of the 
bridge to the jagged rocks forty feet below. 

Boone related this tale to an admiring 
group of visitors shortly before his death. In 
truth, he complained of his reputation as an 
Indian fighter, “I never killed but three,” of 
which the man lying dead on the rocks was 
the first. “I am very sorry to say that I ever 
killed any,” he said, “for they have always 
been kinder to me than the whites.” 


In the summer of 1756, the year following his 
return from the war, Boone began to court his 
future bride. Although no likeness of Rebecca 
Bryan Boone exists, contemporary descrip- 
tions endow her with jet-black hair and dark, 
penetrating eyes. Rebecca made her first ap- 
pearance in Boone folklore as “a buxom 
daughter,” and one of her nephews called her 
“a rather over common sized woman.” In fact, 
in midlife Rebecca stood nearly as tall and 
broad as her husband, and she could handle a 
gun or an axe as well as many men. Yet Boone 
always called her “my little girl,” reflecting 
back, perhaps, on his first sight of her when 
she was scarcely fifteen. 

Boone likely won his future bride’s devo- 
tion in part through his wit. In one family 
tale, Daniel, in order to demonstrate his 
skills as a provider, brings a deer to Rebecca’s 
house. He dresses the carcass outdoors while 
she cooks him a first meal at the hearth. 
Without thought, the young hunter then joins 
the family at the table, his shirt still bloody 
from his task. The daughters of the relative- 
ly well-to-do Bryans ridicule the suitor for 
this social blunder, but according to the story 
Boone quickly evens the score by examining 
his cup and declaring, “You, like my hunting 
shirt, have missed many a good washing.” 

Daniel was twenty-one and Rebecca sev- 
enteen when the couple married in August 
1756. When they took up residence in a cabin 
owned by Daniel’s father, Rebecca found her- 


An eighteenth-century 
residence (opposite page, 
top) marks the site of Daniel 
Boone’s birthplace near 
Reading, Pennsylvania. The 
stone structure replaced the 
family’s log cabin sometime 
after the Boones’ 1750 
departure for North 
Carolina, but the original 
basement and spring 
remain intact. 

A twentieth-century 
reconstruction of 
Boonesborough’s log cabins 
and blockhouses (center) 
stands on high ground in 
Fort Boonesborough State 
Park at Richmond, 
Kentucky, near the site of 
the original settlement that 
the woodsman helped to 
establish in 1775. 

Nearly a quarter-century 
after his Boonesborough 
adventures, the disillusioned 
frontiersman, having gained 
and then lost vast land 
holdings in Kentucky, built 
and occupied a small cabin 
(bottom left) near Carlisle, 
Kentucky where he resumed 
the life of a hunter before 
once again migrating west. 
A stone monument on a 
hillside overlooking the state 
capitol in Frankfort, 
Kentucky (bottom right) 
marks the site of Daniel 
Boone’s supposed 
remains—moved from the 
family graveyard in Warren 
County, Missouri in 1845. 
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Boonesborough, the 
Kentucky River settlement 
that Boone helped to 
establish, became the focal 
point of the most 
controversial episode in the 
woodsman’s life in 1778 
when he was captured by a 
Shawnee war party and 
then surrendered his 
twenty-nine-man saltmaking 
party to divert attention 
from the weakly defended 
outpost. After being 
adopted by his Native 
American captors and 
remaining with them for 
several months, Boone 
escaped just in time to warn 
Boonesborough’s 
inhabitants of a planned 
Shawnee attack. He led the 
successful defense of the fort 
during the eleven-day siege 
that followed (above), but 
despite official vindication 
for his conduct was never 
fully able to overcome 
settlers’ suspicions that he 
had been too friendly with 
the Shawnees and their 
British allies. 
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self mistress of a household that included two 
of Boone’s orphaned nephews. The couple’s 
firstborn, a son, arrived nine months later.* 


For the first seventeen years of their lives to- 
gether, the Boones lived in obscurity in the 
Yadkin valley of North Carolina. To support 
his growing family, Boone intensified his 
hunting and trapping, each winter going on a 
“long hunt” for deerskins and beaver pelts, 
and gradually shifting his range westward to 
the Blue Ridge mountains and the valleys be- 
yond. Frequently he was joined by other men 
from the Yadkin country, but Boone preferred 
hunting by himself. He would construct a lit- 
tle “half-faced camp”—a three-sided shanty 
covered with brush, with the open end facing 
the campfire—and there take his evening 
meals. He usually carried a Bible, or a book of 
history (which he loved), or Gulliver’s Travels 
(his favorite), to read by the firelight. Then he 
bedded down on a cushion of hemlock or 
dried leaves, his feet toward the fire to pre- 
vent the rheumatism that constantly plagued 


*During the first quarter-century of the couple’s 
marriage, Rebecca delivered ten children—six sons 
and four daughters. When the oldest children mar- 
ried, they often lived in Rebecca’s household, 
adding grandchildren to the brood already in her 
care. And, following the death of Rebecca’s wid- 
owed brother, the Boones also adopted and raised 
six more nephews and nieces. 


old hunters, leaving his moccasins tied to his 
gun, which stood primed and ready. 

Boone’s love of solitude later was criticized 
as evidence of an antisocial nature. The 
woodsman’s family responded defensively. 
“His wanderings were from duty,” declared a 
niece after his death; “no man loved society 
better, nor was more ardently attached to his 
family.” Rebecca, eulogized a granddaughter, 
was “the Companion of his toils, Pleasures, 
Sorrows for more than a half century,” and 
Daniel “hardly Could live without her.” 

But outside the family others wondered 
why, if Boone could not live without Rebecca, 
he insisted on roaming away from her and 
the children for such long periods. After 
Daniel completed the spring plowing, it was 
Rebecca and the children who cropped the 
farm while he hunted. His neighbors whis- 
pered that Boone “wouldn’t live at home” be- 
cause he “didn’t live happily with his family, 
[and] didn’t like to work.” 

This gossip found a focus in an oft-repeated 
story that during one of Boone's long absences 
Rebecca bore an illegitimate child. When the 
woodsman returns home, so goes the tale, Re- 
becca meets him at the cabin door, weeping. 
“What’s the matter,” asks Boone. “You were 
gone so long,” she replies, “[that] we had sup- 
posed you dead.” In her sorrow Rebecca has 
found company with another man, and now 
there is a new baby in the house. “Oh well,” 
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Boone is said to have responded after a pause, 
“the race will be continued.” 

But that is only part of the confession: Re- 
becca admits that the baby’s father is 
Boone’s own brother—he “looked so much 
like Daniel,” she confesses, that she “couldn’t 
help it.” This revelation, too, Boone is said to 
have taken in stride: “So much the better. It’s 
all in the family.” 

The story cannot be taken as gospel, but 
combined with other circumstantial evidence 
it lends credence to the speculation that the 
Boones’ daughter Jemima was conceived in 
1762, when Daniel was absent on a two-year 
hunting and exploring expedition. This and 
other versions of the tale charitably conclude 
not by slandering the character of either Re- 
becca or Daniel, but instead by sympathizing 
with the plight of frontier women and by por- 
traying Boone as a man of deliberation, slow 
to anger and ready to forgive. 


In 1769, when Boone was in his mid-thirties, 
he led five other hunters across the Ap- 
palachian Mountains and into present-day 
Kentucky. In the Yadkin valley, as one of 
Boone’s nephews put it, “game [had begun] 
to be scarce and harder to take.” Like other 
hunter/farmers of his time and place, Boone 
required a freehold of fertile land large 
enough to settle his children and near 
enough to rich hunting territory to enable 
him to make his living. This long hunt, then, 
was also a land hunt. 

After crossing the mountain barrier, 
Boone climbed a hill and “saw with pleasure 
the beautiful level of Kentucke,” a fertile 
land of cane and clover, with forests where 
“we found everywhere abundance of wild 
beasts of every sort.” It was exactly the kind 
of place for which he had been searching. 

From their very first movement into Ken- 
tucky, however, the hunters were opposed by 
the Shawnees, who after their sojourn in 
Pennsylvania had returned West to farming 
communities north of the Ohio River. A 
Shawnee party discovered Boone and his com- 
panions with a six-months’ accumulation of 
deerskins and confiscated the entire cache, as 
well as their horses and supplies. Probably be- 
cause of Boone’s straightforward manner, the 
Shawnees released the intruders unharmed, 
but left them with a warning: “Now brothers, 
go home and stay there. Don’t come here any 
more, for this is the Indians’ hunting ground, 
and all the animals, skins, and furs are ours. 
And if you are so foolish as to venture here 
again, you may be sure the wasps and yellow- 
jackets will sting you severely.” 

Boone ignored the admonition. Instead, he 


and his brother-in-law pursued the natives 
and stole back their horses—only to be re- 
captured. Finally they succeeded in escap- 
ing, but several weeks later Boone’s com- 
panion disappeared, presumably the victim 
of native retribution. 

Still Boone refused to leave Kentucky. 
Joined by his younger brother Squire Boone, 
Jr., the woodsman hunted and explored the 
region until the spring of 1771. But during 
their return east the brothers were over- 
whelmed by yet another party of Native 
Americans, who again relieved the hapless 
hunters of their catch. 


Despite these setbacks, Boone returned to 
Kentucky during the winter of 1772-73. This 
time he found that he was not the only white 
visitor. Virginia land speculators had dis- 
patched agents to survey large parcels along 
the Ohio River, and at least two parties 
found their way to the Kentucky River coun- 
try where Boone had established his base 
camp. No white American, however, knew 
the region as well as Boone. When he re- 
crossed the mountains in the spring, he 
knew that a western land rush was immi- 
nent, and he resolved that his family would 
be among the first settlers. 

The following fall of 1773, Boone led the 
first attempt to plant an American settle- 
ment in Kentucky. The party of forty or fifty 
immigrants, including Rebecca and the chil- 
dren, brother Squire’s family, and several 
members of the Bryan clan, traveled by pack 
train over the roughest of mountain trails. 
They got only as far as the white-cliffed east- 
ern entrance to the Cumberland Gap, where 
natives ambushed the men herding cattle at 
the rear of the march, killing six, including 
the Boones’ oldest son James, only sixteen. 

Boone “felt worse than ever in his life,” 
and the attack “discouraged the whole com- 
pany.” Concluding that it was too dangerous 
to proceed, the pioneers retreated back to the 
settlements of southwest Virginia. The en- 
counter was the opening shot of what be- 
came known as Lord Dunmore’s War, during 
which Boone distinguished himself as a pop- 
ular leader of the Virginia defense against 
Mingo and Shawnee attacks. 

A published report of the incident at the 
Cumberland Gap marked the first time 
Boone’s name appeared in print. Soon it 
would be linked indelibly with the American 
struggle to wrest Kentucky from the Shaw- 
nees, a war that would continue for more 
than twenty years and claim the lives of 
thousands on both sides—including Boone’s 

Continued on page 66 
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Seven months before America’s formal entry into world 
conflict, this American nurse—en route to volunteer service in 
England—experienced the ultimate wartime disaster at sea. 


Torpedoed! 


by M. Marian McGill Wood 


acing a nearby tanker, the 
Maasdam’s captain stood up in 
the lifeboat, cupped his hands 
around his mouth, and shout- 
ed repeatedly, “Throw us a line! We’re 
sinking!” Water rising inside our leak- 
ing craft now reached to within four 
inches of the gunwales, making it im- 
possible to row. Then an eight-foot wave 
swamped the boat, filling it to the brim 
and sweeping me and several other oc- 
cupants overboard into the angry sea. 
In the gathering twilight, with only 
twelve inches of my body above the sur- 
face, the surrounding ocean seemed 
limitless. Rain pelted down; waves re- 
peatedly dashed over me; and the chilly 
waters of the North Atlantic left me 
numb. With each passing minute the 
situation seemed to grow more desper- 
ate, and hope of rescue diminished. 
Finally I thought that the end had 
come and that soon it would all be over. 
I wished I could tell my family that I 
didn’t mind dying and that I had not 
suffered. Thus reconciled to my fate, I 
soon sensed that—amazingly—my 
pounding heart was slowing to its nor- 
mal beat. Better to go this way than to 
panic and thrash against the inevitable. 


On June 16, 1941 I had sailed in a con- 
voy from Halifax, Nova Scotia, bound for 
England aboard the SS Maasdam, a 
Dutch ship in Allied service. Warships, 
planes, and submarines escorted us from 
the harbor. It took some time for the ves- 
sels to line up in their assigned positions 
in the huge formation. We were the sec- 
ond ship in the seventh lane. 


The Maasdam’s passenger list com- 
prised an interesting assortment. I was 
one of a group of sixteen nurses and a 
housemother who were en route to war- 
beleaguered England to help establish 
a one-hundred-bed communicable dis- 
ease hospital. The project was entirely 
American-backed, with all doctors, 
nurses, technicians, and support per- 
sonnel recruited in the United States. 
The project’s sponsors had even provid- 
ed all of the necessary equipment and 
supplies—including the twenty prefab- 
ricated hut-like buildings that would 
comprise the field hospital. 

A contingent of U.S. Marines and 
their commanding officer also were on 
board, bound for London where they 
were to provide protective services for 
the U.S. Embassy. With them they 
brought enough supplies and vehicles 
to support fifty men for six months. 


A British businessman, a New York 
merchant, a Frenchman en route to join 
the Free French forces in England, and 
a Royal Air Force enlisted pilot from 
Canada completed our passenger list. 

Below in the hold the Maasdam car- 
ried $7 million in war-related cargo of 
vital importance for England and the 
war effort. 

After leaving Halifax, we encountered 
five days of fog, during which some ships 
collided or became separated from the 
convoy and returned to port. Eventual- 
ly, the Maasdam held the first position 
in the ninth or outside lane. 

Congeniality and sociability pre- 
vailed among the passengers from the 
beginning, with everyone quickly be- 
coming acquainted over late evening 
sandwiches and beer.* The Maasdam’s 
small, crowded lounge soon became the 
social center of the vessel. Its two ta- 
bles were continuously occupied by 
card players. Fraternizing passengers 
made dates for morning coffee, after- 
noon tea, a ping pong or shuffleboard 
game, or just to sit together on the deck 
in the passageway and talk. Saltwater 
flirtations and shipboard romances 
flourished. 

Because floating garbage might en- 
able German submarines to track down 
and attack the convoy, nothing could be 


*The head steward constantly complained 
about how fast the beer was going. He had 
started the voyage with six thousand bottles, 
but after only eight days two thousand had 
been consumed. “Ill be short going back,” he 
lamented. As things turned out, he need not 
have worried. 
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thrown overboard, and bagged trash 
accumulated in the passageways. The 
portholes had to be blacked out at 
night. No smoking was permitted on 
deck. No radios were allowed. 

The third day out we barely missed 
colliding with an English tanker that 
suddenly appeared out of the fog di- 
rectly ahead of us. Steering clear of her 
caused the Maasdam to lose track of 
the formation in the mist. Our ship 
whistled and whistled but raised no re- 
sponse from the convoy. It was an un- 
comfortable feeling being alone in that 
vast, hostile ocean. For a time the ru- 
mor circulated that we, too, would have 
to return to Halifax, but finally we re- 
gained our place in the convoy. 

Each night I slept with a flashlight 
under my pillow and with my money 
and passport pinned securely to my 
nightclothes. I laid out a set of clothing 
ready for instant donning. My “subma- 
rine” bag was just a reach away. The 
cabin door remained fastened open at 
all times per instructions. 

On the seventh night at about 11 PM. 
a Dutch steward informed us to “go to 
your cabins and put on your warmest 
clothing and your life jackets. One of 
the ships has been torpedoed.” 

We sat in the passageway for more 
than an hour. Finally dismissed to our 
cabins, we were told to remain fully 
dressed. Attacks by enemy submarines 
promised to be a constant threat for the 
rest of the voyage. 

Later we learned that the ship that 
had been torpedoed carried ten Ameri- 
can nurses bound for the same English 
hospital to which we had been as- 
signed. Four were picked up by an 
American destroyer after twelve days 
in a lifeboat, and two others arrived in 
Ireland after nineteen days adrift at 
sea. The remaining four nurses were 
never heard from again. 

Rough seas prevailed during the 
next twenty-four hours. I feared that 
the lifeboats never could be launched in 
such a storm. The fourth officer con- 
soled me by saying that submarines 
could not attack us in rough water ei- 
ther. I hoped that he spoke truthfully. 


On the ninth night at about 10 PM. we 
heard the terrifying thuds of exploding 
depth charges. Another ship in the con- 
voy had been torpedoed and sunk, and 
our escort ships were attempting to re- 


taliate. Additional naval escorts and 
long-range scouting planes arrived the 
following day to increase our protection. 

On that day, June 26, the weather 
grew more disagreeable, with a strong, 
cold wind and a lowering sky that 
threatened rain. It occurred to me.that 
Td hate to be out in a lifeboat in this 
weather. At around 9 P.M.we got word 
that yet another ship had been torpe- 
doed. Far to our rear, billows of black 
smoke rose above the sinking vessel. 
Three naval escorts approached the 
site and a patrol plane flew in low cir- 
cles overhead. From the Maasdam’s 
deck we watched grimly while the con- 
voy continued on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. We knew that convoy rules for- 
bade a ship to stop for rescue. 

Suddenly the Maasdam lurched to 
starboard and then trembled violently 
to the gut-wrenching sound of breaking 
wood. We all immediately realized that 
our ship, too, had been torpedoed. The 
engines stopped abruptly, the whistle 
blasted, and the siren wailed. Our loca- 
tion: 60 degrees north latitude. 

“Well,” said the Marine major, “I 
guess that’s ours.” 

I ran to my cabin to grab a steamer 
rug and my overnight bag. While there, 
I heard a terrific explosion and the loud 
sound of splintering wood. Fearing that 
the ship was breaking apart, I ran for 
the deck. Just as I reached the top of 
the short stairs, I saw the ship directly 
behind us rise out of the sea and then 
make a smooth, graceful dive back into 
the water. The sight was almost illu- 
sionary. By the time I set foot on the 
deck the number-two position in the 
ninth lane was just a blank space, with 
the empty sea showing no evidence 
that a ship had just exploded and sunk 
there. 

Torpedoed immediately after the 
Maasdam, the cargo ship behind us had 
carried a full load of munitions. The at- 
tack set the ammunition ablaze, leading 
to a tremendous explosion that blasted 
shrapnel onto our ship. The flying debris 
caught many of the passengers and crew. 

Bedlam reigned on the main and 
boat decks. The third officer, with blood 
streaming from a forehead gash, was 
trying to get to his lifeboat. A Marine 
lay near another lifeboat, with his face 
distorted in pain and his shoes and 
ragged pants blood-soaked. Another 
Marine hemorrhaged from a head 


wound. A nurse with a blackened face 
and shredded slacks walked dazedly in 
circles. Many other passengers and 
crewmen were stunned or wounded. 

Someone opened a medical chest, 
and I joined the uninjured in adminis- 
tering first aid. Then we helped the 
wounded into lifeboats. 


Debris from the exploding munitions 
ship had damaged two of the Maas- 
dam’s six lifeboats beyond use. The re- 
maining four boats had to accommo- 
date the entire crew and passengers. 

My lifeboat hung to the rear on the 
starboard side. A heavy shower began 
just as we loaded, and I wished that I 
had brought my raincoat. One of my 
roommates sat beside me, and I put my 
steamer rug around the two of us. 

The crewmen and passengers in the 
lifeboat ahead of us lowered away with 
great difficulty. It appeared as if the 
boat—lurching downward first at the 
bow and then at the stern—might drop 
its occupants into the sea at any moment. 
Boat and passengers finally hit the water 
with a splash, and while the crew at- 
tempted to cut the lines free a wave 
slammed the fragile craft against the 
Maasdam’s hull. As they pushed away, 
the boat was almost capsized by a wave 
before finally gaining stability. The other 
two boats experienced similar difficulties. 

Our lifeboat was the last to be low- 
ered away, its crew having waited for 
the captain, first and fourth officers, 
and other latecomers. After watching 
the other crews struggle to lower their 
lifeboats, I dreaded what might happen 
to us. But because the Maasdam now 
had begun to list badly, I nevertheless 
wished the men would hurry. I couldn’t 
help thinking that “this ship is going 
over on its side. If we don’t get down, 
it'll catch us as it goes over.” 

Despite the fear and confusion, ev- 
eryone in the boat appeared amazingly 
calm. After a delay with the winches 
we lowered away, cut the lines, and 
pushed off. 

As we cleared the Maasdam, we 
could see another ship slowly sinking 
astern of us—the third victim of Ger- 
man torpedoes. The nearest available 
rescue ship was a large tanker that had 
stopped because its course was ob- 
structed by the sinking ships. 

“Shall we row for it?” asked the 
Fourth Officer. The captain decided to 
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The waves increased in size and force; and darkness began 
to fall. As we bobbed in the Icelandic waters, chilled and 
numbed, | wondered if we could hold out much longer. 


try. In the fast-fading twilight, we 
shifted seats to accommodate the row- 
ers, then set out for the tanker. The sea 
was rough and the boat loaded to ca- 
pacity. Two men worked at each oar. 
Shortly, one of the oars broke. A crew- 
man unlashed a spare, but by this time 
the damaged craft was beginning to fill 
with seawater, and continued efforts at 
rowing achieved diminishing progress. 

Soon our biggest problem was the wa- 
ter in the boat. We began to bail—but 
the seawater seemed to run in a hun- 
dred times faster than it could be dipped 
out. Out went the casks of drinking wa- 
ter; the cans of bread; every excess item 
to lighten the load. But the water still 
rose—first to our ankles, then our 
knees, then to our waists and higher. Fi- 
nally, further rowing became impossible. 
We were in serious trouble. The captain 
called out to the tanker, still some two 
hundred yards away, for help. 


Suddenly a large wave washed over our 
lifeboat and took most of us with it. Our 
struggle for survival in the water began, 
with each person fighting in his or her 
own way. Some would lose the battle. 

By this time most of the convoy had 
moved out of sight. The tanker was the 
only haven of safety visible in any direc- 
tion. Someone shouted, “Swim for it!” 
But I knew that even with my life vest 
on I could never swim that distance in 
the choppy seas. 

Everyone in the water but me and 
one other nurse set out for the tanker. 
We watched them frantically claw the 
water, trying to close the intervening 
distance against a repeated onslaught 
of waves. Three were women, two of 
whom I never would see again. 

“What do we do now?” the nurse be- 
side me asked. 

The first officer, who had managed to 
remain in the lifeboat when the wave 
washed others out, heard her. “Hang 
onto the boat,” he called out. 

To our surprise we found loops of 
rope secured to the outside of the 
lifeboat—at that moment they seemed 
like sea-based hitching posts. My fin- 
gers held onto the lifeline like clenched 
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talons. Although the boat still was 
swamped, its intact internal buoyancy 
tanks kept it from sinking. 

All this time I stubbornly clutched a 
red overnight bag in one hand and my 
purse, containing my money and pass- 
port, in the other. I even retrieved a 
purse floating in the water. 

As the waves continued to wash over 
us, we watched those who were trying 
to reach the tanker. A rope ladder and 
a buoy had been lowered from the deck 
to effect their rescue, but the swim- 
mers’ exhausted state and the waves 
breaking against the side of the tanker 
made their attempts to climb it futile. A 
swimmer would start up the ladder, fall 
back into the water, then try again. 

One of the sailors from the tanker 
came down on a line and tried to carry 
one of the women upward in his arms, 
but as they neared the deck she slipped 
free and fell back into the sea. Watch- 
ing the attempts was heart-wrenching; 
those in the water seemed so near to 
safety and yet so helpless. Distance and 
the increasing darkness made the peo- 
ple attempting to climb the rope ladder 
look like bugs on a string. 

The rain, which had abated slightly, 
resumed with a vengeance. The waves 
increased in size and force; and dark- 
ness began to fall. People were still 
struggling in the water near the tank- 
er. Despite the captain’s call for help, 
we could detect no sign of rescue. 

Now additional complications plagued 
us. The Maasdam, listing but still 
afloat, had begun to drift toward the 
tanker. To avoid a collision the tanker 
started its engines and moved out of 
range. The churning whirlpool from the 
propeller made a turbulent wake and 
created a hazard for the swimmers. 

After steering clear of the Maas- 
dam, the tanker stopped again, now at 
an even greater distance from us. The 
grim situation now had become critical. 
As we bobbed in the Icelandic waters, 
chilled and numbed, I wondered if we 
could hold out much longer. How many 
more waves could we take? 


By this time two of the Maasdam’s 


lifeboats had made it to another ship in 
the convoy, and the third was drawing 
alongside the tanker. We were at that 
moment the only ones still in mortal 
jeopardy. 

Then out of the dimness a lifeboat 
appeared with three sailors on each 
side rowing in perfect unison. Their 
yellow, hooded raincoats lent them an 
eerie appearance. As they rowed to- 
ward us, we pointed to the tanker’s 
stern where a number of people 
thrashed frantically in the water. 

The rescue boat picked up the sur- 
vivors at the tanker’s stern and then 
turned back toward us. Noted our cap- 
tain as the boat approached, “They’re 
Norwegians.” Someone else added, 
“Viking Gods.” 

The men who had not been washed 
out of our lifeboat now were able to pull 
the other nurse and me out of the water 
and back into the boat. The rough sea, 
combined with the weight of our soaked 
clothing, now complicated our transfer 
to the rescuers’ boat. I somehow man- 
aged to cross by jumping while simul- 
taneously being pushed and pulled. 
During this maneuver I lost my over- 
night bag but held onto the two purses. 
Finally, everyone made it into the res- 
cue boat. 

Our good fortune continued as a mo- 
torized lifeboat now appeared to tow 
our overladen boat to the tanker. One 
final hurdle remained: getting from the 
rescue boat to the tanker’s deck in the 
rough sea. We were too chilled to use 
the rope ladder hanging from the rail. 

Each time a wave pushed the boat 
upward, rescuers’ strong arms reached 
down in attempts to grasp us. I still 
clung to the two purses, which I now 
threw onto the deck to free my hands. 
A hoist upward finally brought me high 
over the rail and then down flat onto 
the deck with a thump. Numb from ex- 
posure, I barely felt the impact, but for 
many days afterward a bruise extend- 
ing from my left hip to my knee served 
as a reminder. 

A fair-haired steward with a Norwe- 
gian accent took my hand and said, 
“Lady, come into my house.” It was the 


warmest embrace I have 
ever received. 

Those who had reached 
the tanker without mis- 
hap now helped those of 
us who had occupied the 
swamped lifeboat. One of 
the nurses took me into a 
cabin, stripped away my 
wet clothing, and mas- 
saged me to raise my body 
temperature. Then I was 
wrapped in a blanket and given rum 
and hot coffee. Complete exhaustion 
overwhelmed me. 

With my warmth finally restored, I 
donned a motley assortment of donated 
clothing—sailor pants and shirt, men’s 
shoes and socks, and an oversized over- 
coat. 

A Marine sat down beside me. In 
soft but direct words he told me, “Your 
roommate and your housemother 
didn’t make it. They got caught in the 
propeller when the ship changed posi- 
tion. We knew what happened when we 
saw shreds of kapok from their life 
vests floating in the water.” 


The tanker, accompanied by a destroy- 
er escort, hurried to rejoin the convoy; 
rumor claimed that the captain, having 
stopped against orders to effect our res- 
cue, might face reprimand unless he 
could regain his position in the forma- 
tion. 

Urged to rest, we spent the night 
wherever room could be found, most of 
us resting on the deck of the lounge. 
With our ears to the deck, we were com- 
forted by the steady “tutta tutta tutta” 
of the engines. Once, however, the 
sound stopped and everyone sat up 
abruptly—but the vessel only had 
slowed to change course. 

After heralding the dawn we wel- 
comed the call to breakfast, amazed at 
the sight of a long table perfectly set. 
How could anything this well-orga- 
nized follow so soon after the night’s 
turmoil? 

Shortly after breakfast, a terrific ex- 
plosion brought us to our feet. One of 
the nurses cried out, “They’ve got us!” 


We ran out on deck but an officer gen- 
tly corralled us back into the deck- 
house, assuring us that it was only a 
depth charge. We knew that a subma- 
rine probably lurked nearby because 
the ship made abrupt course-changes, 
zigzagging left to right and right to left, 
leaving behind it a snake-like wake. 

In the early afternoon the sun shone 
for the first time in days; the tempera- 
ture rose; and the storms abated. We 
now could see the ship carrying the oth- 
er Maasdam survivors and towing an 
empty lifeboat. Our accompanying de- 
stroyer came alongside and its com- 
mander congratulated the tanker’s 
captain for his successful rescue efforts. 
Soon we hove into view of the rest of 
the convoy, and the word spread that if 
all went well, we would regain our con- 
voy position by nightfall. 

We learned that our rescue vessel 
was the SS Havuprins— “Sea Prince”— 
and that it was carrying a cargo of 
highly inflammable aviation gasoline. 
The tanker was six years old and had 
lost five sister ships in the Atlantic—all 
to German torpedoes. When her cap- 
tain appeared that afternoon, we gath- 
ered to express our heartfelt gratitude, 
to which he modestly replied, “Wouldn't 
you have done the same thing? I was 
glad to be able to help you.” 

The night again brought fear and fit- 
ful sleep. Just before dawn broke, a 
depth charge exploded directly in front of 
our ship. A vessel in the next lane, even 
with our stern, shuddered violently and 
spewed volumes of black smoke; then 
sank within the space of about three 
minutes. A loaded lifeboat swung out 
from the bridge, lowering rapidly. But it 


never reached the water. 
The boat was so near 
that we could count the 
occupants. We knew none 
had a chance of survival. 
We stood aghast and 
mute, our faces washed 
with anguish and help- 
lessness. 

We were told that 
danger of submarine at- 
tack would continue for 
a few more days—and that we were 
also in danger from possible aircraft at- 
tacks and mines. Fortunately, we made 
it safely into the Bristol channel. 

Some of us still had our water-soaked 
passports; a few had no papers at all. In 
our makeshift outfits we presented a 
sad, bedraggled appearance to the im- 
migration officer, our first contact, who 
processed all of us for landing. 

Terra firma felt wonderful on this 
Fourth of July, a day we had good cause 
to celebrate. But because we had been 
reported lost at sea, we had to wait a 
full day for orders from an American of- 
fice. A local Red Cross representative 
came in the late afternoon with train 
tickets for London, where we were met 
at Paddington Station and happily led 
away for baths, new uniforms, and a 
shopping tour. 

Some recognition came our way. We 
walked in the garden of Buckingham 
Palace with the queen. We had sherry 
with Winston Churchill. Lady Astor 
gave us a tea. We were honored guests 
at a dance. 

Although I had survived the ordeal, 
my frightening memories of the sinking 
remain with me to this day. And until I 
lost it years after the perilous trans-At- 
lantic journey, my salt-laden watch, 
which had stopped at 10:20 on the night 
of the torpedo attack, served as a grim 
reminder of what I had experienced. * 


M. Marion McGill Wood, who for twenty 
years was associate chief of nursing services 
for the Veterans Administration’s training 
and development department in Washing- 
ton, D.C., now works for the National Osteo- 
porosis Foundation. 
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AMERICAN POLITICS 


In 1940 this business magnate and political 
outsider—supported by a grassroots 
movement of amateurs—made a run for 


the presidency that H. Ross Perot might envy. 


by John B. Holway 


othing exactly like it ever 

happened before in Ameri- 

can politics,” reported News- 

week magazine. The presi- 
dential candidate, a business magnate, 
“had never held public office or even 
sought it. Virtually a neophyte in poli- 
tics, he had entered no primaries, made 
no deals. . . . His backers were uniniti- 
ated volunteers, as strange to the ways 
of ward bosses and state chairmen as 
their hero.” 

These “zealous amateurs,” as anoth- 
er analyst called them, “consisted of 
people all over the country who were 
wary of the old-type politicians and po- 
litical hacks and wanted a new face 
and new blood.” 

The campaign unfolded amid great 
“danger and sorrow” overseas and at 
home. A ruthless foreign dictator ran 
rampant; unemployment dogged ten 
million Americans; and the national 
debt soared to an all-time high. Voters 
and candidates debated alleged gov- 
ernment mismanagement, free trade, 
tax incentives for business, and a bal- 
anced budget. 

The “Ross for Boss” campaign of 
1992? 

No—the “We Want Willkie” blitz of 
1940. 


Harnessing the same energy and cru- 
sading fervor that Texas businessman 


H. Ross Perot displayed during the ear- 
ly phases of his 1992 bid for the presi- 
dency, Wendell L. Willkie more than 
fifty years earlier offered another mod- 
el to achieve the same goal. Although 
he had been both a lifelong Democrat 
and a political outsider, in 1940 Willkie 
seized control of the Republican Party 
in a stunning coup, elbowed its old 
guard aside, and won the nomination 
for himself. Willkie subsequently lost to 
incumbent Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the November election, but his formula 
twelve years later assured General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower a ride to victory. 

Who was this handsome, charismat- 
ic dark horse—and how did he surge so 
dramatically toward the finish line of 
the nation’s highest-stakes race? 

Born Lewis Wendell Willkie on 
February 18, 1892 in Elwood, Indiana, 
he was the fourth of six extraordinari- 
ly bright children of strong-willed par- 
ents Herman and Henrietta Willkie 
(both lawyers), who drove their off- 
spring to aspire to success. While a stu- 
dent, Willkie showed signs of rebellion 
by espousing socialism and Jeffersoni- 
an democracy, among other then-radi- 
cal ideas. These didn’t prevent the bril- 
liant individualist from graduating 
from law school at Indiana University 
with an astounding scholastic record. 

The young lawyer worked first for 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Compa- 
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PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN MEMORABILIA, CIRCA 1860—A SEGMENT FROM THE MUSEUM'S “HISTORY WALL. 


chairman of the Travelers Life Insur- 
ance Company. A collector who was so 
well-known that dealers routinely dou- 
bled their prices when they saw him: 
coming (he bought constantly anyway), 
DeWitt bequeathed the treasures to the 
University of Hartford when he died in 
1972 but left no adequate public space 
to preserve it. It took years to secure 
nearly $7 million in grants and then 
plan, design, and equip the state-of- 
the-art museum in which the collection 
now resides. And Sullivan has since 
added, he estimates, “about fifty per- 
cent more than we started with.” The 
museum collection, which currently 
numbers a staggering seventy-five 
thousand artifacts, now traces the en- 
tire history of presidential and issue 
politics in America, from Federalism to 
racism, from George Washington to 
George Bush. 


Among the thousands of visitors who al- 
ready have poured into this fascinating 
museum are professional politicians 
themselves. “They've had a grand time,” 
the curator recalls. Former presidential 
press secretary Pierre Salinger, for ex- 
ample, understandably was fascinated 
by the John F. Kennedy collection, 
which includes a large television moni- 
tor playing highlights of the 1960 tele- 
vised debates between Kennedy and 
Richard M. Nixon. Former Massachu- 
setts representative Thomas “Tip” 
O’Neill wandered happily through the 
relics of the era he once dominated from 
the Speaker’s chair on Capitol Hill. 

Occasionally, even a living subject of 
the collection comes here to confront 
his own history, as happened when 
1972 Democratic presidential candi- 
date George McGovern arrived to ex- 
amine the buttons and posters from his 
ill-fated campaign against President 
Richard M. Nixon. Unhappy memories 
and Watergate echoes notwithstand- 
ing, “he had a ball,” says Sullivan. Such 
visits inspired the curator to mount a 
special exhibition called “They Also 
Ran,” a recollection of losers from early 
Federalists to Michael Dukakis, all 
“forever relegated,” in Sullivan’s words, 
“to what might have been.” 

All visitors—regardless of the degree 
of their own political involvement—will 
find something here that appeals to their 
tastes. Exhibit themes range from schol- 
arly interpretations of such issues as 


women’s rights, black suffrage, and a 
special recent display focusing on the 
“Voices of the Left,” to a “pop politics” sec- 
tion that, Sullivan laughs, goes “from the 
tacky to the bizarre” and includes such 
understandably uncommon and unap- 
preciated relics as a Herbert Hoover doll, 
Al Smith cigars, “Support Ike” sus- 
penders, and once-popular singer Lynn 
Moon’s all-but-forgotten Jimmy Carter- 
inspired non-hit recording from 1976: 
“Peanut Pickin’ Politickin’ Man.” 


Lest visitors forget a basic truth—that 
until recent decades political ephemera 
was always produced commercially and 
sold directly to voters (not commis- 
sioned by political parties and dis- 
tributed free, as most of it is today)— 
Sullivan has included one exhibit that 
recalls the old manufacturers who spe- 
cialized in these early artifacts. 
“Shaller’s Patent Zinc Torches” is re- 
membered in an advertisement that 
spoke to “the campaign trade of 1888.” 
And the Pettibone Campaign Supply 
Company and “Unexcelled Fireworks 
Co.” highlight the era in which such 
firms thrived in a politics-mad market- 
place. The display recalls the Harper’s 
Weekly advertisement published at the 
peak of the 1864 Lincoln-George Mc- 
Clellan contest, in which one New York 
supplier offered “Campaign Goods” in 
“30 varieties, elegant design,” including 
“Campaign Medals and Campaign Pins 

campaign envelopes, campaign 
song-books, campaign text-books &c.,” 
celebrating not one but “all the candi- 
dates”—for a price. 

This display of ribbons, canes, hats, 
broadsides, scarves, and cartoons boasts 
a serious and educational side, as well. 
Professional scholars regard the muse- 
um as an irreplaceable research re- 
source and spend days combing 
through the hundreds of storage draw- 
ers and files that fill the museum’s cli- 
mate-controlled basement storage 
area. (“Were only able to display five 
percent of our collection at one time,” 
laments Sullivan.) 

But educational material delights 
the non-scholar, too. Here, for example, 
is a voting booth, open for business to 
every young visitor who never has had 
the thrill adults all but take for grant- 
ed of entering one and pulling the 
levers. Here is a copy of the long-for- 
gotten political poster that an eleven- 
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year-old upstate New York girl saw one 
day at a county fair and—finding its 
portrait of presidential candidate Abra- 
ham Lincoln appallingly ugly—then 
wrote the famous letter requesting that 
he grow whiskers to improve his ap- 
pearance (advice that Lincoln took to 
heart and chin soon thereafter). And 
here, most enthralling of all, is the cen- 
terpiece of the entire museum: its 
breathtaking History Wall—“two hun- 
dred years of campaign history in sev- 
enty feet,” says Sullivan, “featuring one 
or more relics for each and every presi- 
dential candidate, winners and losers 
alike, third-party and splinter candi- 
dates included . . . just about anyone 
who ever entertained the notion of run- 
ning for the White House.” 

The wall, which took eighteen 
months to assemble, was created in the 
form of a seemingly endless display 
case of campaign memorabilia [see de- 
tail opposite and on page 48], above 
which appear time-line charts and 
graphics highlighting relevant devel- 
opments in American and foreign his- 
tory, new states admitted to the Union, 
vote tabulations for every presidential 
election, and the cultural and social 
trends and landmarks that have corre- 
sponded with our frenzied quadrennial 
bouts of presidential fever. In both 
breadth and continuity, the wall and 
case thus offer a sweeping view of 
American presidential politics from 
1789 through 1988 (with plenty of 
space still left for Bush, Bill Clinton, 
and H. Ross Perot memorabilia from 
1992, as well as might-have-been but- 
tons for Mario Cuomo, Jerry Brown, 
and Pat Buchanan). 

Some of the relics here truly are 
priceless, such as the delicate John 
Quincy Adams snuff box and James 
Madison cup and saucer. Others are 
eclectic—a miniature Lincoln top hat, a 
Ulysses S. Grant commemorative whis- 
key bottle, and the Republican button 
from 1896 featuring the slogan, “In 
McKinley we trust, in Bryan we bust.” 

The array of objects documents not 
only the history of electoral politics but 
also the way American use of campaign 
materials has changed from generation 
to generation. An early George Wash- 
ington pin, for example, clearly is a pre- 
cious, expensive item intended not so 
much to advertise mere political sup- 
port for the first president as to express 


Located on the University of Hartford 
campus, the Museum of American Po- 
litical Life is open from Tuesday 
through Saturday, 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Admission is $3 for adults and $1.50 
for children and senioir citizens. 


School and group rates are available. 
For additional information telephone 
203-243-4090 or write to the museum 
c/o the University of Hartford, 200 
Bloomfield Avenue, West Hartford, 
Connecticut 06117. 


reverence for him. Through the years, 
as is apparent from the display, objects 
grew more partisan, less ornate, and 
more affordable—their messages more 
biting, their taunting of the opposition 
more fierce. Part of this trend is at- 
tributable to changing tastes; another 
part to changing technologies that 
made mass production much simpler 
(the old campaign ferrotype likeness, 
for example, was supplanted at the 
turn of the century by easy-to-produce 
celluloid buttons with printed images). 
All these developments—commercial, 
cultural, and of course political— 
emerge vividly along this long wall that 


so effectively showcases memorabilia 


as history. 


For those who have become accustomed 
to inhaling their politics not from large 
posters but from small screens, the Mu- 
seum of American Political Life astute- 
ly uses television to present an intro- 
duction to the collection—and also to 
present a history of the electronic medi- 
um’s relation to, and defining impact 
on, presidential campaigns. 

Visitors can press buttons next to 
one screen to view noteworthy exam- 
ples of negative political advertising— 
everything from 1988 Willie Horton 
ads to the notorious, path-breaking 
Lyndon Johnson commercial portray- 
ing a little girl calmly picking petals 
from a flower as a nuclear countdown 
leads inexorably to an explosion and 
mushroom cloud that obliterates the 
child—and perhaps, with her, our in- 
nocent illusions about gentlemanly 
campaigning (or so Barry Goldwater 
complained loudly in 1964). 

Among the other magical television 
moments captured here is a mortifying 
but spellbinding 1960 press conference 
at which President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was asked what, if any, ideas 


then-vice president and Republican 
White House nominee Richard M. 
Nixon had contributed to their admin- 
istration during the previous eight 
years. In an excruciatingly revealing 
moment, Eisenhower turns to his ques- 
tioner and admits: “If you give me a 
week, I might think of one. I don’t re- 
member!” Ike’s answer could not have 
helped Nixon in his razor-close race 
against John F. Kennedy that year. 


“There must be a saner way to elect a 
president,” Sullivan admits of the gru- 
eling campaign process so colorfully 
documented in the museum’s collec- 
tion, “or at least one that is less physi- 
cally draining and mind-numbing.” 
Like “that other road in the land of Oz,” 
he continues, “the road to the White 
House is a trap for the unwary, with po- 
tential for reason-defying sideshows 
and awesome feats of the illogical.” Still 
he hastens to point out that there are 
also “moments that are memorable, 
that may even go down in history.” And 
many of these moments have been cap- 
tured inside these four walls. 

Thanks to Sullivan and the late J. 
Doyle DeWitt, visitors can have their 
memories jogged and their historical 
funny bones tickled by this stunning, 
peerless collection of political history, 
boasting all the scholarship of an 
archives and all the cluttered fun of a 
treasure-filled attic. 

“Such memories have value to the 
professional scholar and the curious 
visitor alike,” Sullivan says. “Our arti- 
facts open a valuable window onto the 
American political experience in all its 
glory, its passion, its vigor, and its oc- 
casional madness. It’s a window we 
need to keep open—because it not only 
entertains and educates. It illuminates 
our political process, and may even en- 
courage participation in it.” 

Two centuries ago, Thomas Jefferson 
declared that “politics is such a torment 
that I would advise everyone I love not 
to mix with it.” Fortunately for Ameri- 
ca, few U.S. leaders, Jefferson included, 
took the advice. And the evidence is all 
here. * 


Harold Holzer, former vice president of the 
New York State Urban Development Corpo- 
ration and co-author of four books on Abra- 
ham Lincoln, is now chief communications 
officer for the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City. 
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Daunted by 

Ingrid Bergman’s 
wholesome beauty, 
Humphrey Bogart 
wondered whether 
an audience could 
believe that 
“someone like 
that” could love 
“someone like me.” 


As a veteran of numerous anti-hero 
roles, Humphrey Bogart found himself 
much at home in the role of cynical, 
hard-bitten café-owner Rick Blaine 
(opposite). He worried, however, 
about how well he would handle his 
film relationship with radiant Swedish 
actress Ingrid Bergman (above). 


degrees on its behalf. Upon the work of 
three of them—Julius Epstein, Philip 
Epstein, and Howard Koch—would rest 
the main framework of the film. 

Early in January 1942, Wallis set 
studio writers Aeneas McKenzie and 
Wally Kline to fashion a first draft for 
the Casablanca film script. A few 
weeks later, to further refine the story, 
he turned to Julius and Philip Epstein. 
The twin brothers, with Warner since 
the mid-thirties, were rated among the 
best screenwriters in Hollywood. Their 
deft, colorful touch, as evidenced in 
their effervescent scripts for No Time 
for Comedy, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, and Yankee Doodle Dandy, im- 
mediately began to work its magic on 
Casablanca. 

Wallis, meanwhile, sent outlines of 
the story to three directors. Curiously, 
not one felt impressed enough to take 
on the project. His fourth overture, to 
the rambunctious Curtiz, found favor. 

Curtiz, a towering, hawk-nosed, bro- 
ken-English-speaking Hungarian, 

brought considerable presence to 

a set. The archetypal Hollywood 

studio director had turned out 
forty films for Warner Brothers in 
ten years, among them Angels 
with Dirty Faces, Captain Blood, 
and Yankee Doodle Dandy. He had 
a reputation for the European 
touch and for driving himself and 
others hard on the set. 


The Epsteins hardly had begun 
their work on Casablanca when a 
matter of much larger consequence 
loomed. Just as war touched the lives 
of the characters in the motion pic- 
ture, so did it rouse the dream-facto- 
ries of Hollywood. Shortly after the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, renowned direc- 
tor Frank Capra began making films 
for the U.S. Army. Assigned to Wash- 
ington, D.C., he was about to begin 
work on Why We Fight, a documentary 
series on the origins of World War II 
that was destined to become one of Hol- 
lywood’s most important contributions 
to the war effort. Capra asked the Ep- 
stein brothers, along with several oth- 
er top screenwriters, to accompany him 
to the capital for six weeks. 

In a recent conversation, Julius Ep- 
stein reminisced: “Jack Warner didn’t 
want us to go, war or no war. He want- 
ed to keep Casablanca on schedule. He 


said we couldn’t go. We said we were 
going. The war came first. So we went.” 

With Wallis’s approval, the Epsteins 
took Everybody Comes to Rick’s with 
them. Rising each morning at 6 A.M., 
they worked on dialogue for the drama 
for a couple of hours before turning to 
Why We Fight. In this manner, they 
completed the first forty pages of what 
was to become a—if not “the’— 
Casablanca script, up to the point at 
which Ilsa and Laszlo first enter Rick’s 
Café Américain. 

Meanwhile, in order to keep the pro- 
ject moving during the Epsteins’ ab- 
sence, Wallis hired screenwriter How- 
ard Koch for help on the troublesome 
script. The producer wanted “to be on 
the safe side.” Koch, an erudite new- 
comer famous for his scriptwriting role 
in Orson Welles’s sensational 1938 War 
of the Worlds radio broadcast, already 
had earned impressive writing credits 
for The Sea Hawk, The Letter, and 
(with John Huston) Sergeant York. 

The original play was not in the file 
folder Koch received, so he had no 
sense of the material from which the 
Epsteins had started their adaptation. 
For Koch, it was like “working out a jig- 
saw puzzle.” In his retrospective Casa- 
blanca: Script and Legend, the writer 
wryly recalls: “I found myself holding a 
bag that, while not exactly empty, con- 
tained a miscellaneous jumble of char- 
acters, ideas for scenes, and atmo- 
spheric bits.” In his office at the writers’ 
building on the Warner lot, he sharp- 
ened his pencils and began to craft his 
version of Casablanca. 

Koch bore down on Rick’s character, 
sketching in touches of an anti-fascist 
past: the cafe owner had “run guns to 
Ethiopia” and “fought against the fas- 
cists in Spain.” He sketched in “politi- 
cal intrigues with their reference to the 
world struggle against fascism.” 

“By March 20, 1942,” Wallis recalled, 
“I had sixty satisfactory pages of script. 


During his research for this article, author 
Edward Oxford examined the successive 
scripts, memos, contracts, and other surviv- 
ing documents from the making of Casa- 
blanca, all preserved in the Warner Broth- 
ers archives at the University of Southern 
California. He also interviewed five partici- 
pants in the making of the film—screen- 
writers Julius Epstein and Howard Koch, 
sound director Francis Scheid, and actors 
Dan Seymour and Leonid Kinskey. 
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On Sundays, Mike Curtiz and the writ- 
ers [Koch and the Epsteins, now back 
from Washington] came out to my farm 
in the San Fernando Valley, and we 
spread the pages out and tried to com- 
bine them into a satisfactory draft.” 


Casting for the film, meanwhile, also 
demanded Wallis’s attention. 

On January 5, anxious to spark pub- 
licity, Warner Brothers announced in 
the Hollywood Reporter that Casablan- 
ca, the newest studio property, would 
feature Ronald Reagan, Ann Sheridan, 
and Dennis Morgan, all of whom were 
under contract to the studio. It ap- 
pears, however, that this was simply 
Hollywood press agency at work and 
that none of the three were contenders. 

Although Hollywood legend—and 
even Wallis’s autobiography—hold that 
the producer offered the Rick Blaine 
role to the popular George Raft, who 
supposedly turned it down, recent 
scholarship suggests that Humphrey 
Bogart, under long-term contract to 
Warner Brothers, was the only actor se- 
riously considered for the Blaine role. 
With twenty-one movies for the studio 
under his belt at age forty-three, Boga- 
rt stood poised on the brink of first- 
magnitude stardom. His most recent 
films, High Sierra and The Maltese 
Falcon, had won critical acclaim. Wal- 
lis felt that Casablanca would put Bog- 
art at Hollywood’s peak. 

The producer’s choice did not please 
studio head Jack Warner, however, who 
fumed when he learned that Wallis had 
selected Bogart as a romantic lead. 
Warner supposedly muttered, “Who the 
hell would ever want to kiss Bogart?” 
The studio chief, however, had been 
wrong on major casting at least once in 
the past; he refused to pick up Clark 
Gable’s option because he thought the 
actor’s ears were too big. 


As the story line tightened in the hands 
of the scriptwriters, the character of 
Rick took on sharper lines. At the same 
time, Ilsa, a hard-bitten American 
woman in the original play, became a 
softer, rather mysterious European 
woman. The emerging script’s Ilsa 
Lund inspired Wallis to consider Hedy 
Lamarr, Tamara Toumanova, and 
Michele Morgan for the part. Finally, 
however, his thoughts turned to Ingrid 
Bergman, a rising, radiant Swedish 
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star under contract to independent pro- 
ducer David O. Selznick. 

Wallis then engaged in delicate star- 
swapping to sign her. Fortuitously, 
Bergman wanted to do Saratoga 
Trunk, a Warner Brothers property. 
She hoped, as well, to play Maria in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls—a part for which 
Paramount soon would be casting. 
Selznick, in turn, wanted Olivia de 
Havilland, under contract to Warner, 
for a picture. 

Selznick was a cautious sort. He 
wanted assurances from Wallis that 
Bergman, while on loan to Warner, 
would appear only in a top-drawer mo- 
tion picture. Wallis, in turn, gave the 
Epstein brothers the job of proving to 
Selznick that a truly “great” story await- 
ed the actress. The brothers were at a 
loss, however, because only about a third 
of the script had been completed to date. 
. “What will we tell him?” Julius Epstein 
= asked. “Tell him anything, but get 
Bergman,” Wallis insisted.So the Ep- 
steins told Selznick “that Casablanca 
was going to have a lot of schmaltz. At- 


À Ci m mosphere, cigarette smoke, guitar mu- 
E Sa sic. Mood stuff. That’s what he wanted 
A De to hear. After a long while Selznick 
b G 4 looked up and nodded. Warner Brothers 


ğ (3 i ) g ty had Bergman.” 

f Z Selznick agreed to lend Bergman to 
Wallis for eight weeks for a resounding 
$60,000. (Of that amount, Ingrid re- 
ceived $25,000. Selznick pocketed the - 
remaining $35,000.) As part of the ar- 
of — : —— rangement, Bergman would land Sara- 
a ; ! toga Trunk, and Selznick also would try 
‘ to get the actress her dream role in For 

Whom the Bell Tolls. 
Selznick thought of Bergman as the 
“next Garbo.” He imposed strictures on 
- how she was to be presented in 
a t Casablanca. “We could only have her 
¿d™ for the agreed time,” Wallis related. 
“Every single decision as to her presen- 
Li tation—hair, makeup, wardrobe— 
o =. could only be reached after consulta- 

a -8 tion with Selznick.” 


a 


During the hectic spring months of 
1942, the producer filled out the re- 
| » mainder of his cast. His choices proved 
7 oe to be virtually faultless. 

For the role of Czech resistance lead- 
er Victor Laszlo—the third corner in the 
film’s love triangle—Wallis settled on 
Austrian-born Paul Henreid over con- 

> a tenders Herbert Marshall, Joseph Cot- 


a 
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ten, and Jean-Pierre Aumont. At first 
reluctant to accept a supporting role in 
any film (and one he considered weak at 
that), Henreid finally signed for 
$25,000—on condition that he receive 
star billing with Bogart and Bergman. 

Elegant British actor Claude Rains, 
for whom as Captain Renault the Ep- 
steins would create some of Casablan- 
ca’s wittiest lines, was signed for 
$4,000 per week. German-born Conrad 
Veidt, a natural for the role of menac- 
ing Nazi Major Strasser, was borrowed 
from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for $5,000 
per week. Hungarian-born Peter Lorre, 
who already had worked with Bogart 
on two other films, received $1,750 per 
week as Ugarte. Urbane British stage 
actor Sydney Greenstreet, who recent- 
ly had made his screen debut with a 
highly praised performance in The 
Maltese Falcon, agreed to play Ferrari 
at $3,750 per week. Character actor 
S.Z. Sakall, another Hungarian, was 
signed on as Carl, the jovial headwait- 
er at the Café Américain; and Russian- 
born Leonid Kinskey was chosen to 
play Sascha, the bartender. 

At first, Wallis thought of casting 
Lena Horne as the black entertainer 
who plays and sings “As Time Goes By.” 
He also considered Ella Fitzgerald and 
Hazel Scott for the role. Finally, how- 
ever, he chose a male performer, Dooley 
Wilson, who had appeared in the 
Broadway musical Cabin in the Sky. 
Wilson, on loan from Paramount, gar- 
nered $500 per week. (Ironically, the 
man who so superbly portrayed piano- 
playing Sam in fact did not know how 
to play the piano.) 

The budget for the production-to-be 
was set at close to $800,000—twice 
that of The Maltese Falcon—a major 
outlay in those times. In today’s dol- 
lars, the cost of making Casablanca 


Recommended additional reading: Casa- 
blanca: As Time Goes By by Frank Miller 
(Turner Publishing, 1992) provides a com- 
prehensive narrative overview of the film’s 
creation, with many excellent illustrations. 
Casablanca, a large-format volume by Marie 
Cahill (Smithmark, 1991), is notable for its 
superbly reproduced photographs from the 
film. Casablanca: Script and Legend, the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Edition by Howard 
Koch (Overlook, 1992) tells firsthand of the 
writing of the filmscript, and includes the full 
shooting script. The Casablanca Companion 
by Jeff Siegel (Taylor, 1992) is a compendium 
of interesting facts about the classic. 


would equate to roughly thirty million 
dollars. The cost of the script work 
alone exceeded $47,000. Director Cur- 
tiz rated $73,000. Producer Wallis re- 
ceived $52,000. Humphrey Bogart com- 
manded the top cast figure—$36,000. 


“Bogey” found himself quite at home in 
the role of sardonic, steely-eyed, disil- 
lusioned Rick Blaine. The rough-tough 
performer brought to the set not only 
impressive acting credentials but also a 
full share of emotional baggage. Aman 
with a fair-sized drinking problem, he 
had his own tempestuous moments— 
sometimes in public, more often than 
not at “Sluggy Hollow,” his West Holly- 
wood home where, Tinseltown tattlers 
averred, Bogart and his third wife 
Mayo Methot shouted and socked their 
way through blurry evenings. 

“Bogart is a man with a past,” ob- 
served critic Andre Bazin of the ac- 
tor’s film persona. “When he comes 
into a film it is already ‘the morning 
after, his face scarred with what he 
has seen, and his steps heavy for all 
that he has learned. . . .” Bogart’s 
brooding visage played its own pow- 
erful part. 

With his usual professional in- 
tensity, Bogart worried about how, 
and how well, he would handle his 
scenes with the somewhat mysti- 
cal Ingrid Bergman. The actor 
made it a point to be on the set 
when his female lead first went 
before the cameras. He studied 
her casual and refined manner 
and style. Under the lights, she 
had no “bad” side. 

Bogart came close to being daunted 
by the Swedish beauty. He wondered 
whether an audience could believe that 
“someone like that” could love “some- 
one like me.” The actor later said, “I 
didn’t do anything I’ve never done be- 
fore. But when the camera moves in on 
that Bergman’s face, and she’s saying 
she loves you, it would make anybody 
look romantic.” 

Unbeknownst to Bogart, the new- 
comer was every bit as wary of working 
with him. When Bergman first learned 
she had the part of Ilsa, she arranged 
to watch The Maltese Falcon over and 
over—studying Bogart’s acting style. 

The strikingly attractive young ac- 
tress managed to hold her own. As 
Bergman biographer Laurence Leamer 


“Casablanca” 
featured a host of 
international 
performers who 
approached 
perfection in both 
casting and 
performance. 


Backing up Bogart and Bergman in a 
host of superb (and superbly-played) 
roles were such top-notch performers 
as Paul Henreid (opposite page, top), 
Conrad Veidt and Claude Rains 
(center), Sydney Greenstreet (bottom), 
and Peter Lorre (above). 
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During the past half-century “As Time 
Goes By” has become indelibly 
associated with “Casablanca”—yet 
the song, an old favorite of 
“Everybody Comes to Rick’s” coauthor 
Murray Burnett, actually derives from 
a short-running 1931 musical revue. 
Played by Rick’s friend Sam (Dooley 
Wilson) in La Belle Aurore, above, the 
haunting tune later provided the 

focal point for Rick’s now-famous (but 
often misstated) lines to Sam: “You 
played it for her. You can play it for 
me. If she can stand it, I can. Play it!” 


points out in As Time Goes By: “If there 
is one definition of a great film star, it is 
that the world is different once he or 
she appears, different in a way that no 
one fully comprehends. Which... was 
the way it was when Ilsa makes her en- 
trance. It is as if a ray of light has en- 
tered Rick’s Café.” 


In the only film they ever made togeth- 
er, as well as in their past film credits 
and their respective lives, Bogart and 
Bergman created a striking pair of op- 
posites. His Rick Blaine is impassive, 
seemingly cold, secretive. Her Ilsa 
Lund, in counterpoint, is warm, caring, 
openhearted. 

Bogart’s previous film roles had in- 
cluded at least twelve prison terms, 
nine violent deaths, and give-and-take 
with the likes of Edward G. Robinson, 
James Cagney, and George Raft. Berg- 
man, by contrast, a gracious beauty in 
her mid-twenties, had projected more 
wholesome and alluring personalities 


in Intermezzo, Rage in Heaven, and Dr. 
Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. 

Their perspectives on the art of act- 
ing also differed. A graduate of the Roy- 
al Swedish Academy, Bergman had 
been steeped in classical dramatic tech- 
niques. Bogart had found his style 
along the way. “Just think it!” he said of 
acting. “If you think it, you'll do it.” 

Bergman and Bogart’s fictive cre- 
ations reflected their actual lives. Not a 
“Hollywood type,” Bergman avoided 
drinking, smoking, and noisy clubs. 
Bogart, to the delight of gossip-colum- 
nists, knew hard-drinking ways, night- 
clubs, and ill-fated loves. A nightclub 
owner said of him, “Bogart’s a helluva 
nice guy until 11:30 P.M. After that he 
thinks he’s Bogart.” 

Despite their on-screen incandes- 
cence, no off-scene affair between Bog- 
art and Bergman ever materialized. 
According to the Hollywood grapevine, 
Methot, as mistrustful of her husband 
as she was possessive of him, had 
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The film’s timeless theme song was in fact resurrected from a 
long-defunct Broadway musical. 


threatened to “kill” Bogey if he “fell for” 
Bergman. 

“T had a feeling he was kind of smit- 
ten with [Bergman],” claimed Bob 
William, Bogart’s publicist on Casa- 
blanca. “He was jealous if I would bring 
anyone on the set to see her. He would 
sulk.” Bogart remained a remote, 
vaguely dangerous individual. The ac- 
tress comported herself with reserve. “I 
kissed him on camera,” she said, “but I 
did not know him at all.” 


On May 25, with firm admonitions from 
Wallis to move things along rapidly, 
filming began on the Casablanca set at 
Warner’s Burbank studio lot. Populated 
as it was by actors and actresses from 
more than twenty nations, the set quick- 
ly became the most cosmopolitan work- 
place in Southern California. Like the 
characters in the motion picture, most 
members of the cast had left fascist, oc- 
cupied, or besieged countries. Only Bog- 
art and Wilson (like their counterparts 
Rick and Sam) were homegrown repre- 
sentatives of the Free World. 

At times, reality touched fiction. In 
one of the first scenes filmed—a Paris 
flashback shot on the studio’s “Interna- 
tional Street”—Rick and Ilsa are at a 
café when they hear that the Germans 
have reached the gates of the city. As the 
camera rolled, a woman extra in the 
background unexpectedly began to cry. 
Curtiz, who had no patience with botch- 
ups of any kind, shouted: “I told you look 
defiant! This not time break down with 
tears!” A little bearded man, an extra, 
spoke up: “I am sorry. This is my wife. 
You see, our home was in Paris. And we 
went through that awful day.” Even the 
imperious director was subdued. 

“Curtiz was marvelous on the visual 
side of directing,” Julius Epstein recalls 
of the Hungarian filmmaker. “He knew 
just when the cigarette smoke should 
curl backwards. But he never learned 
the English language.” Which made for 
colorful manglings. In explaining one 
scene to Wallis, for example, the direc- 
tor said: “In front, Greenstreet, Berg- 
man, Bogart. In background, low throb- 
bing of native tom-thumbs!” Whenever 
Curtiz noticed stagehands loitering to- 
gether, he would shout: “Stop standing 


in bundles!” He was so intent on the 
work at hand that he had to forgo the 
gala opening of Yankee Doodle Dandy— 
“Vhich,” he explained to Wallis, was 
“the pinochle of my career!” 


Wallis once had described the role of 
producer as “a creator, diplomat, orga- 
nizer, strategist, planner, businessman, 
psychiatrist, juggler, midwife, and 
manager of egos.” In the making of 
Casablanca, he proved he was such. 

Troubles beset the producer on every 
side. Shooting commenced with an in- 
complete cast and with less than half a 
script in hand. Sets for the Paris se- 
quences disappointed Wallis; art direc- 
tor Carl Jules Weyl had to redo them. 
Director of photography Arthur Edeson 
was reprimanded for taking too long 
with his lighting set-ups. On the eighth 
shooting day, an interoffice memo not- 
ed: “Mike [Curtiz] is two days behind 
schedule because he is only averaging a 
page and a half of dialogue a day.” Hen- 
reid, who arrived on the scene well af- 
ter shooting began because of his pre- 
vious commitment to Now, Voyager, 
then fell ill and his doctors ordered him 
to bed. Somehow, in the midst of the 
deepening confusion, Curtiz forgot to 
shoot an entire scene. 

As the weeks wore on, patience grew 
thin among cast and crew alike. Cur- 
tiz’s notorious temper, especially di- 
rected at stagehands, more than once 
led Bogart, Henreid, and Rains to walk 
off the set in protest. 

Occasionally Bogart, Lorre, or others 
among the cast sought to relieve the 
tension with practical jokes. After nine 
takes in one scene, Claude Rains still 
had not managed to open a door and 
dash into the Café Américain to Cur- 
tiz’s satisfaction. “My dear Mike,” 
asked Rains, “what exactly do you 
want?” “I vant you should come in 
faster,” the director said. Curtiz called 
for Take Ten. When the door swung 
open, in sped Rains—on a bicycle. 

Henreid recalled of the Casablanca 
experience: “Everybody was unhappy. 
Bogart was moody and hardly said a 
word to the rest of the cast. Wallis 
fought with the writers and Curtiz 
fought with Wallis. We all thought we 


were heading for the failure of the 
year.” 

And so it went for fifty-nine shooting 
days. 


The script—or rather, the constant re- 
workings of the script—both caused 
and compounded the chaos. The Ep- 
steins submitted their efforts to Wallis 
and Curtiz without knowing what 
Koch had crafted. So also did Koch pro- 
ceed on his own, without being sure of 
what the brothers had turned in. Some 
mornings Curtiz prefaced shooting 
with an apology to the cast: “Excuse 
me, I no know what follows and goes 
ahead. I direct best I know.” 

Well into the shooting, Wallis sum- 
moned yet another top-rated screen- 
writer, Casey Robinson—at $3,000 a 
week for two weeks—to etch in a 
stronger love story. The script became a 
kind of a rondeau as writers rewrote 
one another’s rewrites. It was, in 
Koch’s words, “a little like Pirandello’s 
Six Characters In Search of an Author.” 

Fortunately, the writing-ensemble 
approach—more a piecemeal than a 
collaborative effort—seemed to work in 
Casablanca’s favor. “One of the charms 
of Casablanca is its awkwardness, its 
fresh-seeming uncertainty about the 
kind of film it wants to be,” author Ian 
Hamilton observes. “The film’s two or 
three contrasting manners of ad- 
dress—the comic-cynical, the soppy- 
elegiac, and the solemn-propagandist: 
they jostle each other in a chummy sort 
of way but only because none of them 
knows where it’s going. The whole 
thing has an anthology air to it: not so 
much a story as a stringing together of 
great moments to remember.” 


During much of the filming, Bogart 
continued to be upset with the way his 
character and the picture itself were 
going. 

Arguments between the actor and 
Curtiz stalled shooting, with Bogart 
shouting about his lines: “Why am I 
saying this? Why? Why?” 

By way of non-answer, Curtiz would 
exclaim: “Actors! Actors! They want to 
know everything!” 

Fortunately, bit by labored bit, 
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through contributions from the produc- 
er, director, writers, and Bogart him- 
self, the personality and character of 
Rick began to take on the form that 
continues to entrance viewers half a 
century later. 

Despite tremendous deadline pres- 
sure, the writers quietly worked won- 
ders, the Epsteins concocting such mar- 
tini-dry exchanges as: 

Renault: “And what in heaven’s 
name brought you to Casablanca?” 

Rick: “My health. I came to Casa- 
blanca for the waters.” 

Renault: “Waters? What waters? 
We're in the desert.” 

Rick: “I was misinformed.” 

And they gave Bogey a catch-line he 
particularly liked: “Here’s looking at 
you, kid.” 

Koch, as well, brought forth memo- 
rable lines. He reminisces: “Bogart 
would invite me into his dressing room 
with his usual, ‘Relax and have a 
drink.’ We would talk and sometimes 
an idea or a line of dialogue would pop 
out of the whiskey bottle.” 

Both Koch and Bogart variously 
have been credited for crafting the final 
form of Rick’s now-classic lament: “Of 
all the gin joints in all the towns in all 
the world, she walks into mine!” 


As the moral center of Casablanca, 
Rick is something of a paradox—an 
amoral good guy such as Rhett Butler 
or Shane. Major Strasser reads from 
his little black book: “Richard Blaine, 
American. Age, thirty-seven. Cannot 
return to his country. The reason is a 
little vague. . . .” 

Rick, intriguingly, is seen by the film’s 
other characters in various ways—as ev- 
idenced by the manner in which they 
address him: “Ricky” (by Renault); 
“Richard” (by Ilsa); “Monsieur Blaine” 
(by Laszlo); “Mr. Blaine” (by Strasser); 
“Rick” (by Ugarte and Ferrari); “Herr 
Rick” (by Carl); and “Mr. Rick,” “Mr. 
Richard,” and “Boss” (by Sam). 

The dramatic question at the heart 
of the picture, as Koch puts it, is how 
Rick will act “in a crisis when confront- 
ed with an unavoidable choice between 
taking one side or the other or, to put it 
another way, between his own interests 
and his real sympathies.” 

It isn’t surprising that Bogart, in this 
role, would become an American icon. 
Rick seems to be a metaphor for Amer- 
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ica. Film historian Michael Wood sees 
him as representing “what isolation 
looks like at its best: proud, bitter, 
mournful, and tremendously attrac- 
tive,” contending that Rick symbolizes 
a main theme in American mytholo- 
gy—the belief that preserving one’s in- 
dividuality has to do with the fear of 
entangling alliances—the “dream of 
freedom from others.” 

Rick, as well as America, was not to 
be left alone. Destiny, it seemed, would 
take a hand. 


“By July 10,” recounted Wallis, “we 
were still dealing with a recalcitrant di- 
rector, a cast who hated their lines, ac- 
tors being overpaid to sit around for 
weeks doing nothing because we 
werent sure we would need them 
again, and a female star who was des- 
perate to be free to star in For Whom 
the Bell Tolls.” 

The writers’ pencils now battled the 
camera to the finish line. “About two- 
thirds of the way through the produc- 
tion,” Koch remembers, “the race was 
neck and neck.” Wallis pointedly re- 
minded the writers that failure to film 
on any one day would cost the studio 
$30,000. 

As soon as new pages of script ap- 
peared—some written by the Epsteins, 
some by Koch—they were mimeo- 
graphed and rushed to Curtiz and to all 
departments. Actors often were forced 
to recite dialogue received just the 
night before. In the final weeks of film- 
ing, Koch had “only the foggiest notion 
of what sort of film would emerge from 
the composite of our efforts.” 


The most perplexing part of making 
Casablanca was finding a way to bring 
the story to successful fade-out. Years 
later, Ingrid Bergman reminisced: “No 
one knew where the picture was going 
and no one knew how it was going to end. 
Every morning we said, ‘Well, who are 
we? What are we doing here?’ and 
Michael Curtiz would say, Were not 
quite sure, but let’s get through this scene 
today and we'll let you know tomorrow.” 

Wallis recalled: “There was a long 
discussion about how to end it. 
Whether Bergman should go away 
with Henreid or whether she should 
stay with Bogart. We could see ending 
it either way.” 

When Bergman asked whether she 


was supposed to be in love with Laszlo 
or with Blaine, Curtiz would reply: “We 
don’t know yet. Just play it, well, in be- 
tween.” 

So Ingrid played the part down the 
middle. In that sense, she became the 
emotional focus of the film. On the res- 
olution of her relationships with the 
two leading men hinged the ending. 
Bergman’s uncertainty may well have 
enhanced her performance; Ilsa had no 
clear idea as to how things were to 
come out at the airport, either. 

Indeed, well into the picture there 
occurs a splendid life-imitating-art ex- 
change. Ilsa: “Can I tell you a story, 
Rick?” Rick: “Has it got a wow finish?” 
Ilsa: “I don’t know the finish yet.” 

Bringing the film to a memorable 
conclusion entailed pulling the entire 
story together in a grand climax that 
would satisfy the romantic, moral, and 
political expectations of both the film- 
makers and the moviegoers. Julius Ep- 
stein recollects: “Late one night my 
brother and I were driving down Sun- 
set Boulevard. Talking about the prob- 
lem. All of a sudden, we come up with 
the line that gave us the ending: 
‘Round up the usual suspects.’ Working 
backwards, we had Strasser the prime 
candidate to be killed. Bogart would 
shoot him. Rains would look on.” 

Koch set about rewriting the last two 
scenes to incorporate the Epsteins’ ap- 
proach. 

Few scenes in film history have 
made so lasting an imprint on the emo- 
tions of Americans as the seven-minute 
farewell sequence in Casablanca. De- 
spite numerous technical difficulties in 
filming the scene, a multitude of takes, 
and one incident in which three of the 
major characters walked off the set in 
anger and disappeared for hours, ev- 
erything finally pulled together, and in 
a matter of a few moments and a few 
lines of dialogue, Casablanca found its 
resolution. 

Standing in the fog in his trench 
coat, with his fedora shading his face, 
Rick peers into Ilsa’s tear-glistened 
eyes and says, “I’m no good at being no- 
ble, but it doesn’t take much to see that 
the problems of three little people don’t 
amount to a hill of beans in this crazy 
world. Someday you'll understand that. 
Not now. Here’s looking at you, kid.” 

So it is that Rick surrenders to the 
better angels of his nature, sacrificing 


love in the cause of a greater good. Fhe seriptwriters’ most perplexin 
Right prevails. And Casablanca had its P perp g 
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magnificent, born-classic climax. quandary was finding a way to bring 

There still remained, however, the “Casablanca” to a memorable eand 
troubling ethical point of Rick’s dis- AEN A 
patching Strasser. In the original take, fitting climax. 
Rick fired his pistol first. But love and 
glory notwithstanding, the production 
censor would not permit Rick to shoot 
even a Nazi in cold blood. The shooting 
episode had to be redone so that Rick 
fired in split-second self-defense. 

Finally, the ending needed an end- 
ing. With Ilsa and Victor on their way 
to freedom, Rick and Renault have de- 
cided to leave Casablanca and join a 
Free French garrison. The closing 
scene needed a memorable last line. 

Appropriately, producer Wallis him- 
self provided Rick’s now-famous part- 
ing words: “Louis, I think this is the be- 
ginning of a beautiful friendship.” 


Wallis and Curtiz called the filming 
completed in early August. They had 
come in $75,000 over budget and 
eleven days behind schedule—which, 

considering the problems surmounted, o ~ 
equated to a remarkable production = 
achievement. Film editor Owen Marks 
then worked for weeks cutting “takes” 
into the finished film. 

The last major element of the film to 
be completed was the musical score. 

It may be surprising to many view- 
ers today, in light of the now-insepara- N 
ble association between Casablanca ' 
and its unforgettable theme-song “As i 
Time Goes By,” that the song was not { 
original to the film. In fact, “As Time 
Goes By” was created in 1931 by com- 
poser-lyricist Herman Hupfeld for Ev- 
erybody’s Welcome, an inauspicious mu- 
sical that left Broadway almost as soon 
as it arrived there. During his Cornell 
University student days, Murray Bur- 
nett had been captivated by the song. 
In writing Everybody Comes to Rick's, 
Burnett designated “As Time Goes By” 
as its musical theme. 

From the very start, Wallis agreed 
with Burnett’s selection as the musical 
backdrop for Casablanca. He chose 
Max Steiner, the studio’s most prolific 
composer, to render the score. The Vi- 
enna-born composer already had 
proven his film-music prowess with 
richly-toned scores for more than fifty 
motion pictures—among them King 
Kong, Intermezzo, A Star is Born, and 


Until practically the last minute, no one 
involved in the making of “Casablanca” 
knew how the film would end. Finally, 
however, the scriptwriters managed to 
ee. pull the entire story together in an 
da inspired conclusion that satisfied the 
romantic, moral, and political expectations 
of filmmakers and moviegoers alike. 
Rick’s farewell to Ilsa (below) remains 
one of the most memorable scenes in 
motion picture history. 
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Gone With the Wind. 

Cigar-chomping Steiner dutifully 
made “As Time Goes By” the motion 
picture’s musical theme—though he did 
not much like the tune and would have 
preferred to have featured an original 
composition. The nightclub song, with 
Steiner’s variations and elaborations, 
poignantly underscored the love-tale of 
Rick and Ilsa. Upon it, he appliqued 
original mood sequences and blended in 
passages from more than ten popular 
songs of the day, such as “Perfidia,” “It 
Had to Be You,” and “The Very Thought 
of You.” Despite his misgivings, Stein- 
er’s vibrant score gave Casablanca its 
distinctive musical signature. 


No cast “party” as such marked the end 
of work on Casablanca. The sets were 
unceremoniously struck. Bergman 
happily went on to For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. Bogart, soon to receive a contract 
that made him one of the highest- 
priced actors in the world, unsentimen- 
tally took to his yacht for some sea air. 
The Epstein twins were accorded a 
raise—and a bungalow with fireplace, 
right on the studio lot. Selznick wired 
Wallis: “Think it is a swell movie.” 
“Nobody thought they had made his- 


tory,” Julius Epstein remembers. “It 
was just another piece of work com- 
pleted. Then everybody moved on to 
the next piece of work.” 


Early in November 1942, Allied inva- 
sion forces occupied Casablanca, 
thrusting the North African city into 
the news. Seizing the golden opportu- 
nity, Warner and Wallis rushed the 
film—originally scheduled for a spring 
1943 release—into a premiére engage- 
ment at the Hollywood Theatre in 
Manhattan’s Times Square. Suddenly, 
the motion picture was as timely as the 
war communiqués of the day. 

The New York dailies and “trades” 
printed rousing reviews: “Heavy in- 
trigue.” (New Yorker)... “A smashing 
and moving melodrama.” (New York 
Herald Tribune) . . . “Sure-fire.” (New 
York Sun)... “A first class piece of en- 
tertainment.” (New York Journal Amer- 
ican) .. . “Makes the spine tingle and 
the heart take a leap.” (New York Times) 

. “A drama that lifts you right out of 
your seat.” (Hollywood Reporter) ...“As 
sweet a package of grand, all- around 
entertainment as has been seen in a 
long time.” (Showman’s Trade Review). 

The Hollywood Theatre, with 1,500 


seats, packed in 31,000 people during 
the first two weeks alone. Even in 
snowfalls, patrons waited in long lines 
to buy their forty-cent tickets. 

With an additional touch of luck, 
Casablanca went into general release 
throughout the United States on Jan- 
uary 23, 1943—just as President Roo- 
sevelt, Prime Minister Winston Chur- 
chill, and General Charles de Gaulle 
wound up their history-making confer- 
ence at Casablanca. 

For Warner Brothers, the newspaper 
headlines translated into dollars. Tens 
of thousands of moviegoers, intrigued 
by the dramatic doings in and about 
the real-world Casablanca, bought tick- 
ets at hundreds of local movie-houses. 
They passed the colorful lobby posters 
with Bogart in fedora, Bergman in pic- 
ture-hat, Henreid resplendent in white 
linen suit. “They Had a Date with Fate 

. .in the City that Rocked the World,” 
proclaimed the promotional liners. 

During 1948, Casablanca won the 
same sort of acclaim throughout the na- 
tion that it had received in New York. 
Ticket sales placed it among the three 
top-grossing Warner films for the year. 

Whatever could go wrong in making 
Casablanca had seemed to go wrong— 
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but wrong, oddly, turned out to be 
right. It may have been a lot of plain 
luck. Koch, however, senses a more 
magical explanation: “I had the strange 
feeling that Casablanca created itself.” 


On March 2, 1944, at Grauman’s Chi- 
nese Theatre on Hollywood Boulevard, 
some 2,250 Hollywood executives, ac- 
tors, and moviegoers, including scores 
of soldiers and sailors, witnessed the el- 
evation of Casablanca to the realm of 
the elect. That night’s Academy Award 
presentations were dedicated to the 
fighting forces of the United Nations. 
When Casablanca was named Best 
Film for 1943, according to the Los An- 
geles Herald-Express, the audience 
“gaped in amazement, then quickly re- 
gained its composure and heartily ap- 
plauded the unexpected results.” 
Casablanca also captured the award 
for Best Director. Never at a loss for the 
wrong word, tuxedoed Michael Curtiz 
muttered to the audience: “So many 
times I have a speech ready, but no dice. 
Always a bridesmaid, never a mother.” 
And the Academy Award for Best 
Screenplay Adaptation also went to the 
Warner film—in the persons of Julius 
and Philip Epstein and Howard Koch. 


» the beginning of a beautiful friendship. 


Although failing to win an Oscar, 
Humphrey Bogart had the lesser satis- 
faction of being nominated for Best Ac- 
tor, as did Claude Rains for Best Sup- 
porting Actor, Arthur Edeson for Best 
Cinematography in Black and White, 
Owen Marks for best Film Editing, and 
Max Steiner for Best Score. 


Half a century after Casablanca’s pre- 
mière, almost all of the film’s principals 
have passed from the worldly scene— 
Bergman, Bogart, Curtiz, Greenstreet, 
Lorre, Rains, Veidt, Wallis, Warner, 
Wilson. Every so often, before his 1992 
death at age eighty-four, Paul Henreid 
still viewed the film on television; now 
he, too, is gone. 

But the film remains timeless. What 
is gone is with us still. 

In Casablanca’s flickering lights and 
shadows, we re-enter Rick’s Café Amér- 
icain. There is danger in this miniature 
pre-Pearl-Harbor world, and despera- 
tion, and the stuff of dreams. 

In indelible chiaroscuro images we 
again see the denizens of Rick’s—but as 
though for the first time. And we hear 
their voices saying exactly what we 
know they will say—yet we are en- 
tranced by the familiar words: 


Strasser: “My dear Mademoiselle, 
perhaps you have already observed 
that in Casablanca, life is cheap.” 

Ferrari: “It will take a miracle to get 
you out of Casablanca. And the Ger- 
mans have outlawed miracles.” 

Ugarte: “Rick, hide me. Do some- 
thing! You must help me, Rick. Do 
something!” 

Rick: “The problems of the world are 
not in my department. I am a saloon 
keeper.” 

Victor: “If we stop breathing, we’ll 
die. If we stop fighting our enemies, the 
world will die.” 

Ilsa: “Kiss me. Kiss me as if it were 
the last time.” 

After fifty years, the magic of 
Casablanca remains with us, intact. 
And the secret of the film’s enduring 
spell would seem to be found, tantaliz- 
ingly, in the human heart. For even to- 
day it’s still the same old story. A kiss is 
still a kiss. x 


Award-winning New York writer Edward 
Oxford is a frequent contributor to American 
History Illustrated. His narrative of the 
White House’s two-hundred-year history ap- 
peared in the September / October issue. 
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second-born son Israel, another of his 
brothers, and many kinfolk, neighbors, 
and comrades. It was the single blood- 
iest phase in the three-century cam- 
paign for the conquest of North Amer- 
ica. 

Despite his deep personal losses, 
Boone never demonized his Native 
American opponents. He later charac- 
terized the origins of the conflict with 
candor: “We Virginians had for some 
time been waging a war of intrusion 
upon them. I, amongst the rest, ram- 
bled through the woods in pursuit of 
their race, as I now would follow the 
tracks of a ravenous animal.” For their 
part, according to Boone, the natives 
“saw the approaching hour when the 
Long Knife would dispossess them of 
their desirable habitations,” and they 
“determined utterly to extirpate the 
whites out of Kentucke.” In Boone’s 
view, war came not because Americans 
and Indians were so alien, but because 
the two races were competing for the 
same resources. 


By the end of Lord Dunmore’s War, 
Boone’s name was well known all along 
the southern Appalachian frontier. Thus, 
when Richard Henderson, a North Car- 
olina land speculator, organized a com- 
pany to purchase from the Cherokees 
their rights to Kentucky, it was natural 
that he would ask Boone to direct the 
marking of a road over the mountains 
and the fortification of a town site. In ex- 
change, Boone was to have his choice of 
two thousand acres of Kentucky land. 

At Sycamore Shoals in March 1775, 
Henderson’s “Transylvania Company” 
and a contingent of Cherokees negoti- 
ated the purchase of twenty million 
acres. Before Boone left the treaty 
grounds to begin marking the path 
later known as the Wilderness Road, 
the old Cherokee chief Oconostota took 
him aside. “Brother,” he said, grasping 
Boone’s hand, “we have given you a 
fine land, but I believe you will have 
much trouble in settling it.” The chief’s 
words proved prophetic. 

Trouble began soon after the road- 
makers hacked a trace over the moun- 
tains. As they slept in their camp 
south of the Kentucky River, Native 
Americans fired on them, killing two 
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men and wounding another. 

Boone dashed off a message to Hen- 
derson, still east of the mountains with 
the main party. “The people are very 
uneasy, but are willing to stay and ven- 
ture their lives with you,” he wrote. 
“Now is the time to flusterate [the Indi- 
ans’] intentions . . . and keep the coun- 
try, whilst we are in it. If we give way to 
them now, it will ever be the case.” 

The dauntless frontiersman then 
led his men the final fifteen miles to a 
broad floodplain along the south side of 
the Kentucky River, where they estab- 
lished the settlement of Boonesbor- 
ough. “It was owing to Boone’s confi- 
dence in us, and the people’s in him,” 
Henderson later wrote, “that a stand 
was ever attempted.” 

Boone remained through the sum- 
mer to begin construction of a fort, 
then returned east to bring his family 
over the mountains. “My wife and 
daughter,” he declared with pride, 
were “the first white women that ever 
stood on the banks of Kentucke river.” 

With his family settled at Boones- 
borough, the woodsman had invested 
his all in the founding of an American 
community in Kentucky. By the end of 
1775, a stream of settlers filed more 
than nine hundred claims to the land of 
the bluegrass, and Boonesborough was 
one of several expanding population 
centers. Henderson’s Transylvania Com- 
pany, however, soon disappeared, its 
title to the land (along with Boone’s 
promised two thousand acres) ruled in- 
valid by the government of Virginia, 
which assumed jurisdiction. 

The Shawnees and Mingos contin- 
ued to harass the settlement during 
the next year. The culmination of these 
raids came in July 1776 when five na- 
tives kidnapped Boone’s thirteen-year- 
old daughter Jemima and two other 
girls. Boone, after two days of trailing 
the kidnappers, led an ambush of their 
camp that brilliantly succeeded in res- 
cuing the girls unharmed. This dra- 
matic episode, which James Fenimore 
Cooper later immortalized in The Last 
of the Mohicans, marked the summum 
bonum of Boone’s reputation among 
his contemporaries. 


With the American Revolution now 


under way in the east, the British en- 
gaged the western Indians in a strate- 
gy designed to demoralize the border 
settlements. Hard-hit by war parties, 
Kentucky settlers abandoned their 
outlying farms and sought refuge with- 
in Boonesborough’s rough fortifica- 
tions, swelling the population. 

Forced to remain within the log 
walls, Boonesborough’s inhabitants 
ran dangerously low on food by late 
1777. The gravest problem was that 
they were “almost destitute of the nec- 
essary article of salt” required for pre- 
serving game. The supply was so ex- 
hausted by January 1778 that Boone 
was forced to risk leaving Boonesbor- 
ough dangerously undermanned while 
he led a party of men to the springs on 
the Licking River to make salt. 

Thus began the most controversial 
episode of Boone’s life. While hunting 
to supply the saltmakers, he was cap- 
tured by a large Shawnee war party, 
and to divert the natives’ attention 
from the weakened settlement, agreed 
to surrender his twenty-nine men. 
They were taken to the Shawnee town 
of Chillicothe, north of the Ohio River. 

About half of the Americans ended 
up as prisoners of the British, where 
they endured great suffering—some 
toiling at forced labor, others rotting in 
damp dungeons until the end of the 
Revolution. The rest, including Boone, 
were adopted into Shawnee families. 
Boone became Sheltowee, “Big Turtle,” 
the son of Blackfish, a chief of the Chil- 
licothe Shawnees. 

Because of his familiarity with na- 
tive ways, Boone, unlike most of his 
men, took well to life at Chillicothe. 
His apparent pleasure with his lot baf- 
fled many of the other white captives; 
but it was all part of his plan, he later 
explained: “always appearing as chear- 
ful and satisfied as possible,” watching 
all the while for an opportunity to es- 
cape. 

The stories that Boone later told his 
family about his captivity, however, 
suggest there was more to it than that. 
He became very attached to Blackfish 
and his family, who were “friendly and 
sociable and kind to him.” Blackfish 
addressed Boone as “my son,” and 
Boone described his native father as 
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“one of Nature’s noblemen.” 

Boone “completely deceived Black- 
fish and his simple-hearted people,” 
doing everything he could to win their 
confidence. Gradually their trust in- 
creased to the point where Boone was 
allowed to hunt, and he was able to se- 
crete a small cache of ammunition in 
the fold of his hunting shirt. 

But Boone also deceived his own 
men, who suspected him of treason. 
Boone had consulted with the British 
commander, hunted with the Shawnee 
warriors, even lived in the lodge of 
Blackfish himself. When one of the 
saltmakers escaped and reached an 
American settlement, he claimed that 
“Boone was a Tory, and had surren- 
dered them all up to the British, and 
taken the oath of allegiance to the 
British at Detroit.” 

In fact, some of Rebecca’s people 
were Loyalists; this only aggravated 
Boone’s cause. Tormented by gossip 
and fearing that her husband had been 
killed, in May she took the children 
back to North Carolina. When Boone 
finally made a heroic escape from the 
Shawnees in June 1778, he arrived at 
Boonesborough to find his family gone 
and the settlers sullen and suspicious. 

He brought news that the Shawnees 
were planning a massive attack against 
the outpost. Whatever the settler’s feel- 
ings about him, he declared, they 
“must make what preperration they 
could” for “the Indeans would certainly 
be their in a few Days.” When Black- 
fish’s army of four hundred arrived, all 
Boonesborough watched suspiciously 
from the walls as Boone went out to 
parley with his Shawnee “father.” 
Their apparently warm reunion pan- 
icked the settlers, who feared that 
Boone “intended to surrender the fort.” 
Instead, he reported that Blackfish had 
proposed negotiations to avoid blood- 
shed. Stalling for time while awaiting 
reinforcements, the Kentuckians agreed 
to the proposal. Adopting a ruse similar 
to that employed by Boone at Chilli- 
cothe, they agreed to recognize the Ohio 
as a boundary, and both sides promised 
“allegiance to the King of Great 
Britain.” Although “we could not avoid 
suspicions of the savages,” as Boone 
put it, “the articles were formally 
agreed to and signed” with a good deal 
of ceremony. But neither the whites nor 
the Shawnees trusted their opponents, 


and both had instructed their marks- 
men to fire at the first sign of trouble. 
As the ceremony concluded, a scuffle 
broke out; in the ensuing confusion ri- 
flemen opened fire. The Kentucky ne- 
gotiators succeeded in reaching the 
cover of the fort, and the siege of 
Boonesborough began. 

Lasting eleven days, this battle has 
taken its place in American history as 
a classic confrontation between Indi- 
ans and Americans. The Shawnees 
made several attempts to storm the 
walls, and failing this began to dig a 
tunnel to undermine the fort. On what 
became the final night of the siege, the 
Shawnees set up an intense barrage of 
covering fire as warriors ran forward 
with torches in an attempt to burn the 
walls. But this tactic cost them enormous 
casualties, and a heavy rain late in the 
evening put out the fires and collapsed 
their tunnel. Accepting failure, the Shaw- 
nees slipped away under night’s cover; 
the siege had cost them thirty-seven men 
to two Kentuckians killed. 

Boone was then charged with trea- 
son, and a formal court-martial pro- 
duced testimony that the frontiersman 
“was in favour of the British govern- 
ment; all his conduct proved it.” Boone 
repeated his explanation that he had 
surrendered his men to protect Boones- 
borough, where “the fort was in bad 
order and the Indeans would take it 
easy.” The panel quickly rendered its 
verdict: “The court Marshal Deseded in 
Boon’s favour,” wrote an observer, “and 
they at that time advanced Boon to a 
Major.” 

Boone clearly not only had been ac- 
quitted but vindicated. Nevertheless, a 
whispered debate, of which he was 
painfully aware, continued for years. 
One Boonesborough woman, who ad- 
mitted that she could “never bear an 
Indian’s presence,” gossiped that the 
Shawnees surrounding the fort had 
called often for Boone, and he “would 
rise up, and go out freely to and among 
the Indians; did so repeatedly.” For her, 
it was Boone’s obvious ease with the 
Shawnees that made him suspect. 
“Boone was willing and wished to sur- 
render,” she believed, and she taught 
her children that “Boone never de- 
served any thing of the country.” 

Boone, always hypersensitive to 
criticism, felt crushed by the mere fact 
of the accusations. After the siege, he 


never lived at Boonesborough again. 


“I am a Woodsman,” Boone once wrote. 
When it came to money, he professed 
to be “ignorant [of] how to acquire it, 
except from the chase or by the regular 
fruits of honest industry.” But after the 
Revolution, when all of Kentucky came 
down with the fever of land specula- 
tion, he put all his effort into becoming 
a successful businessman. In 1783 
Boone moved his family to the port of 
Limestone on the Ohio, where he kept 
a tavern, a store, and a warehouse, 
and engaged in river commerce. Put- 
ting to good use his knowledge of geog- 
raphy, he became one of the busiest of 
Kentucky surveyors. Without proper 
training or tools, men like Boone “shin- 
gled” tracts of land one atop the other 
in a confusing maze that kept genera- 
tions of attorneys well fed. But he 
brought to his business dealings the 
same frank and open manner that 
made him a popular leader. “Sorry to 
here of the Dath of your brother,” he 
wrote one of his clients, “however We 
must submit to providence, and pro- 
vide for the Living, and talk of our 
Lands.” 

All the wealth he could accumulate 
he invested in land. It was an enter- 
prise not a little like gambling, and for 
Boone and other small investors this 
was a game in which the house enjoyed 
an extraordinary advantage. A man 
risked his capital not at the close of the 
round, when title was granted, but at 
the opening bid, when he procured land 
certificates or warrants. Boone’s total 
investment in warrants, certificates, 
and rights purchased from individuals 
during the 1780s was in the range of 
seven to ten thousand pounds. These 
entitled him to make entries on thou- 
sands of acres of land. An entry, howev- 
er, was merely a claim on a particular 
tract and had to be defended through a 
torturous process of official survey and 
grant of patent. Were other claimants to 
demonstrate prior rights, or superior 
surveys shingling his tract, the entry 
was lost and with it the investment. 

During the mid-1780s, according to 
Nathan Boone, his father “thought 
himself worth a fortune in the wild 
lands of the country.” Public records in- 
dicate that Boone filed claims to at 
least thirty-nine thousand acres, which 
qualified him as one of the largest res- 
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ident land speculators in Kentucky. 
His strategy was to enter all the claims 
he could afford, reasoning that this 
would offer him the best insurance 
against caveats, challenges, and fail- 
ures. In fact, though many of the 
claims failed to prove up, his entries 
resulted in the eventual granting to 
him of more than twelve thousand 
acres. This certainly was not the 
record of a man ignorant of the means 
of acquiring property. Boone knew 
what he was doing, though things did 
not turn out the way he planned. 

“Little by little,” said Nathan of his 
father, “his wealth melted away,” the 
result of a number of factors. One of 
Boone’s first priorities was to provide 
for his children, and while this cost 
him land, it certainly cannot be count- 
ed a loss. But Boone was as trusting as 
he was generous, and he often suffered 
as a result. “So confiding” was Boone, 
said Nathan, that he once stood as se- 
curity for the five-hundred-pound 
debt of a man with whom he did busi- 
ness, then thought nothing of loaning 
him a horse, saddle, and bridle, and 
his only male slave, never considering 
that the man would use them to ab- 
scond. But he did, and Boone not only 
lost his property but had to pay off the 
obligation. 

Boone lacked the ruthless instincts 
that speculation demanded. For him 
business obligations were personal 
matters, and doing the right thing fre- 
quently meant taking a financial loss. 
When he sold land, he usually bonded 
it against challenge, pledging to “for- 
ever Defend the land and premises 
hereby bargained.” Unfortunately, many 
of his claims were faulty, and as a 
nephew put it, “Boone’s honour com- 
pel’d him to pay up his bond while he 
owned one acre of land.” 

But these factors were really inci- 
dental to the failure of Boone’s invest- 
ment strategy itself. In the heavily 
speculative environment of Kentucky, 
Virginia decided to assess not merely 
lands held under title but land claims 
as well, and thus Boone’s property taxes 
reflected a valuation of tens of thou- 
sands of acres. In order to hold onto his 
most valuable entries, he began to sell 
perfected titles to other tracts, often “for 
a trifle.” In this manner Boone disposed 
of most of the land granted to him. 
Eventually he even began to sell his en- 


tries. In some cases, where his entries 
were threatened by shingled claims, he 
sold his interest at deep discount to 
speculators endeavoring to buy up all 
the competing claims. The failure of 
many of these claims meant that Boone 
frequently had to make good the losses, 
further increasing his need for cash. 
The speculative structure Boone had 
built soon collapsed of its own weight. 
His entrance into the speculative 
world of business, Boone later said, 
“plunged him into difficulty” with the 
law, and legal matters soon began to 
consume most of his time and drive 
him to distraction. “I am to pay a Large 
sum of money at Cort on tusday Next,” 
Boone wrote one of his clients, “I hope 
you will Come Down and satel on Mon- 
day Next at my house as I am very on 
well myself.” From 1786 to 1789 he was 
a party to at least ten lawsuits. Men 
sued him for faulty surveys, for failed 
claims, for breech of contract, for the 
debts of his own and for the debts of 
others for whom he had posted bond. 
He lost most of these cases. 
Authorities also called on Boone to 
testify in numerous other suits, usual- 
ly asking him, as the surveyor, to iden- 
tify corner trees or landmarks. The 
record books of Kentucky counties are 
filled with Boone depositions, and 
when one reviews the numerous cases 
it is easy to understand why his pa- 
tience was tried. At the end of his testi- 
mony, the lawyer for the opposing side 
usually asked whether or not Boone 
stood to benefit by the outcome of the 
case. It was one of those proforma legal 
questions, but he always took it as an 
insinuation about his character. Was it 
not the case that the defendant had 
paid him a certain sum of money for his 
testimony, one lawyer inquired. He had 
“not received one shilling,” Boone 
replied angrily, “nor was never offered 
any sum.” Will you gain if the land 
claimed in this entry is saved, asked 
another lawyer. “Not a farthing!” Boone 
shot back. His testimony inevitably en- 
raged those who lost their claims as a 
result, and Boone again began to fear 
the resentments of his neighbors. He 
told his children that his life had been 
threatened a number of times, and 
fearing assassination he hesitated to 
travel alone through the country. “Even 
in time of peace,” he said sadly, “his 
own Kentucky was as dangerous to 


him as in time of Indian dangers.” 


In 1799 Boone and most of his clan left 
the United States to settle in Missouri, 
where the Spanish governor had prom- 
ised him a large estate.* There Boone 
served as “syndic” of the Femme Osage 
district, and played a mediating role in 
the transition to American power after 
the purchase of Louisiana. 

But as had been his misfortune in 
Kentucky, in 1809 the federal commis- 
sion appointed to consider the validity 
of the Spanish grants rejected his title. 
At seventy-five, “Unable to call a single 
acre his own,” he wrote, Boone was 
once again “a wanderer in the world.” 

Boone first had achieved fame as 
the result of a narrative written by 
John Filson in 1784, in which the Ken- 
tucky promoter portrayed the woods- 
man as a triumphant hero. Later folk- 
lore dwelt on the resulting paradoxes 
in the woodsman’s situation. As Boone 
prepares for his final departure from 
Kentucky, relates one such story, he 
goes to a young neighbor to say good- 
bye. “Where in the world are you going 
and what for?” asks his shocked friend. 
“To some point beyond the bounds of 
civilization and spend the remnant of 
my days in the woods,” answers Boone. 
“For all my privations and toils I 
thought I was entitled to a home for 
my family,” but “another bought the 
land over my head.” He offers these 
parting words of wisdom: “I have lived 
to learn that your boasted civilization 
is nothing more than improved ways to 
overreach your neighbor.” Boone 
throws his arms about his friend’s neck 
and weeps like a child, then departs, 
leading Rebecca and their youngest 
son Nathan on horseback, in a scene 
reminiscent of the flight of Joseph and 
Mary into the wilderness. 

Congress in fact later confirmed 
Boone’s Missouri title; his children 
possessed fine farms of their own; and 
he spent his declining years in reason- 
able comfort. But the folklore struck at 
an essential truth. While the image of 
the poor pioneer “unable to call a sin- 
gle acre his own” may not have fit 


*As they departed, the sheriff of Fayette Coun- 
ty was attempting to serve Boone with an ar- 
rest warrant for his failure to appear in a suit 
against him for six thousand pounds; at the 
same moment, the Kentucky assembly named 
a new county in Boone’s honor. 
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Boone’s case precisely, it applied full 
well to many of his contemporaries. 
Many of the Kentucky settlers failed to 
prove their land claims, and by the 
1790s fewer than half of the house- 
holds in the Bluegrass owned land. 
Boone’s troubles were taken to stand 
for the experience of his fellow pio- 
neers. He had attempted to make the 
transition from frontier to plantation, 
moving away from his past as a woods- 
man and hunter, but he did not have 
the temperament. And so in his last 
quarter-century, he returned to hunt- 
ing and trapping. 

Many tales were told about Boone’s 
final move back to the life of the woods. 
In one, as he moves down the Ohio to- 
ward Missouri, someone asks what 
had induced him to leave “so rich and 
flourishing a country as his dear Ken- 
tucky, which he discovered and had 
helped to win from the Indians.” “Too 
crowded,” Boone exclaims, “too crowd- 
ed—I want more elbow room!” In an- 
other, set in Missouri, Boone tells a 
traveler that “I wanted to go where I 
would not be around so much by ne- 
abors,” but that in Missouri “I am too 


much crowded.” Well, how close are 
your neighbors, the man inquires, and 
he is incredulous at Boone’s reply. Only 
twenty miles away! 

Such stories angered Boone. “Noth- 
ing embitters my old age,” he told a vis- 
itor, like “the circulation of absurd sto- 
ries that I retire as civilization ad- 
vances, that I shun the white men and 
seek the Indians, and that now even 
when old, I wish to retire beyond the 
second Alleganies.” Indeed, there is fre- 
quently a double edge to the folklore of 
Boone’s wanderlust, for while it cele- 
brates migration, the very essence of 
American pioneering, it also raises 
questions about his social commit- 
ments. Boone “did not stay [in] one 
plase long [enough] to get acquainted,” 
declared one of his Kentucky neighbors; 
he “always lived in a world of his own.” 
The settlers depended upon mutual as- 
sistance for survival and mistrusted 
men who refused to be neighborly. 

A few years after Boone’s death, 
Kentucky frontiersman Simon Kenton 
was asked for his reaction to debunk- 
ing views of his old friend. Kenton was 
a quick-tempered man, but resigned to 


the inevitability of revisionist opinions, 
he summed up his feelings with a 
rhetorical shrug of his shoulders: 
“They may say what they please of 
Daniel Boone.” 

By considering Boone’s life and leg- 
end, Americans have always sought to 
learn something of themselves. Boone 
was a woodsman, a man who loved the 
wilderness and sought a place to hunt 
and live at ease—but he also was a 
trailblazer who opened the way for 
thousands to follow. He was a husband 
and father devoted to his family—but 
also a man who craved solitude. He 
was a man who loved and respected 
Native Americans and hated violence— 
but also one who rose to fame as the 
leader of a war of dispossession. He 
was a man of contradictions—extraor- 
dinary, “but a common man.” * 


John Mack Faragher is a professor of histo- 
ry at Mount Holyoke College in South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts. In addition to his new 
book on Daniel Boone, he is the author of 
Women and Men on the Overland Trail 
(winner of the Frederick Jackson Turner 
Award) and the widely acclaimed Sugar 
Creek: Life on the Illinois Prairie. 
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military settlers and more. BENNETT WALLS COMPANY. Catalog Free. 

10. UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS publishes many books about 
the American West. Please send for our American West catalog. 
Catalog Free. 

11. Award-winning publisher of books about Western history, Native 
Americans, women's studies, classical studies, literature, and others. Write 
for catalog(s). UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS. Catalog Free. 

12. Save up to 80% on publishers’ overstocks, remainders. Catalog 
offers up to 8,000 titles monthly including American history, Civil War, 
much more. EDWARD HAMILTON, BOOKSELLER. Catalog Free. 

13. Books, videos and tapes on CUSTER'S LAST STAND & the Indian 
Wars Period. CUSTER BATTLEFIELD HISTORICAL & MUSEUM 
ASSOCIATION. Priceist Free. 
14. The NAVAL INSTITUTE PRESS has over 375 books in print on a 
broad range of Naval and maritime subjects. Catalog Free. 

15. WHISPERING WIND-A bi-monthly magazine of American Indian 
crafts, culture, events with color and black and white photos. By 
subscription. Information Free. 
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16. The AYER COMPANY publishes works in many subject areas. 
Request our Great American Frontier catalog and list of Ayer catalogs. 
Information Free. 

17. Catalog of U.S. Military History Titles: Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marines; WWI, WWII, Korea, VietNam, Dessert Storm Collectors’ 
Editions. TURNER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Information Free. 

18. 1993 American Legend: Fact or Fiction Calendar. 365 days of 
historical Photography and works of art combine with fascinating 
historical trivia to create one-of-a-kind production. ACCORD 
PUBLISHING. Information Free. 


19. Rare coins, strict ANA grading, fast service. 100% satisfaction 
guarantee. Now in our 15th year. INTERNATIONAL COIN & CURRENCY. 
Brochure $1.00. 

20. The Perfect Gift! - a personalized family calendar with all of your 
loved ones’ birthdays and anniversaries highlighted as prominently as 
Christmas and the Fourth of July. Several full-color styles available, 
including one featuring your own photographs! THE FAMILY 
CALENDAR. Information Free. 

21. THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. Our new Christmas 
catalogue of unusual and distinguished presents adapted from works of 
art. Color, 144 pp., $1.00. 

22. Pure Silver Commemoratives for all occasions. Birthday, 
Graduation, Wedding, Anniversary, Holidays and much more. Special 
Gifts with lasting value! ONE WORLD COALITION. Information Free. 
23. Remember Pearl Harbor 50th Anniversary Proof-richly layered in 22 
Kt Gold-Designed by former Chief Engraver of the U.S. Mint, Frank 
Gasparro. Includes signed artist's certificate. AMERICAN EAGLE 
COLLECTORS SOCIETY. Information Free. 


24. CONESTOGA CANNON. Celebrate America and all events with a 
big bang carbide cannon. Send for a free catalog. THE CONESTOGA 
COMPANY, INC. Catalog Free. 

25. C.O.M.B. (Close-Out Merchandise Buyers) Authorized Liquidator! 
Name brand, quality merchandise discounted. 30-day money back 
guarantee. Different Catalog Monthly. COMB CORPORATION. 
Information Free. 


26. GALENA & JO DAVIESS COUNTY: National Register town on the 
Mississippi in NW Illinois, with Gen. Grant's home, 5 house tours, 40 
B&Bs, 50 antique shops, museums, riverboat cruises & casinos, golf, 
skiing. Send for fat packet of free information. Information Free. 

27. Visit historic Richmond, and experience the Civil War City. The 
RICHMOND MARRIOTT provides a variety of convenient packages. 
Information Free. 


most influential ine “onomics 
and philosophy on a monthly audio cassette program. KNOWLEDGE 


| 
PRODUCTS. Brochure Free. 

29. The world's largest collection of Military History videos featuring the 
Civil War, WWII, Vietnam and more. Available from FUSION VIDEO. 
Catalog $1.00. 

30. BLACKSTONE AUDIO BOOKS. Low prices on over 300 unabridged 
recordings of timeless books. Purchase or rent. Catalog Free. 

31. All Skyfire videotapes are broadcast quality stories created by 
award winning producer Jim Mitchell. Your satisfaction is 


unconditionally guaranteed. SKYFIRE. Information Free. 
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l American History Illustrated 
a Saar Dept. 


84 
Pittsfield MA 101203-5284 
Tell me more. Please send me 
| information on the items circled below. I 
enclose $1.00 handling charge plus the 
| amount for priced items. 


Te $4250: 511 (FREE 21. S100 


| 2.$14.95 12. FREE 22. FREE 
l 3. FREE 13. FREE 23. FREE 
4. $2.00 14. FREE 24. FREE 
| 5. FREE 15. FREE ae ee 
l 6. FREE 16. FREE 7 a 
1 7. FREE 17. FREE 55 FREE 
8. $2.00 18. FREE 29, $1.00 
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I AM ENCLOSING: 
l $ for priced items 
+__$1.00 for handling 
l $ Total Remittance 
i NOTE: No cash accepted. Please make 


check or money sipped cee to American 
History Illustrated, and mail to address 
above. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
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WILLKIE Continued from page 45 


a global mission as Roosevelt’s special 
envoy, touring the Middle East, Russia, 
and China and visiting Joseph Stalin, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and other national 
leaders. Upon his return he wrote a 
best-selling memoir, One World, in 
which he recounted his experiences 
and outlined his dream for internation- 
al cooperation and justice. By this time, 
too, Willkie had become an outspoken 
advocate for racial equality, at home as 
well as across the world. 

Willkie dropped out of the running 
for the Republican nomination on a lib- 
eral platform in 1944 after failing to 
win any delegates in the critical Wis- 
consin primary. He did not live to see 
the outcome of the 1944 election. A 


chain-smoker who had neglected his 
health for years, he fell ill that August 
with coronary thrombosis and had to be 
hospitalized; by October he had con- 
tracted streptococcus and suffered an- 
other heart attack. The end came mer- 
cifully quickly on October 8 for the fifty- 
two-year-old maverick. 

The conditions that spawned Will- 
kie’s White House bid in 1940 no longer 
exist today. Most importantly, a candi- 
date seeking to win the nomination of 
one of the leading political parties can- 
not wait until the eve of the party’s con- 
vention to make his move. He must be 
ready to enter the first primary and at- 
tempt to lock up the nomination many 
weeks before the convention begins. 


But Willkie did set an example that 
remains a beacon for the outsider who 
seeks political power in America. He 
possessed an uncommon ability to con- 
nect with Americans of all sorts. From 
board rooms and barbershops to 
kitchens and front parlors, the people 
saw a man of warm heart and strong 
mind. With little of the “apparatus” 
that insulates and isolates twentieth- 
century presidential aspirants, this 
wealthy businessman showed that he 
understood “We the People” as well as 
any son of the earth. x 


A sports writer with six published books, 
Virginia free-lancer John B. Holway also 
covers international economics and history. 
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! Their Cause was lost. Their battles behind them. 
=| But long after the flags had been furled and swords 
sheathed, one magazine preserved the Confederates 
everywhere. 


Its name was CONFEDERATE VETERAN. And for 40 years, beginning in 1893, it covered the Confederate 
Cause like no other publication before or since, forming an unmatched record of courage and sacrifice. And 
comprising, in the words of historian Allan Nevins, "the largest collection of personal experiences, anecdotes, 
battle footnotes and biographical sketches" ever gathered from Confederate sources. 


Single issues are difficult to find today. Some of them command hundreds of dollars. And a complete set can 
easily fetch thousands. 


But no longer. 


| 
J 


turday Evening Post 


This collectors’ edition of the CONFEDERATE VETERAN republishes 
the original issues in their entirety, including advertisements. Within 3 
these 40 hardcover volumes are some 20,000 pages of articles, lettersé 
and reminiscences, and more than 4,000 photographs, many of them § 


not available elsewhere. 


Throughout these volumes, you'll look back on a time that was and is 
no more. To the turn of the 20th century, when the graying veterans 
of the vanquished Gray were building monuments to their own storied 
past and gathering around the campfires of memory. 


Reprinted with permission fro! 


eS) 


Your first volume of the CONFEDERATE VETERAN is yours to enjoy for 15 full days. Absolutely FREE. Inside, 
you'll find all 12 issues first published in 1893. More than 400 pages in all. Each one rich in Rebel deed and 
derring-do. To receive your copy, simply complete the order form and return it today! 
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Mail to. The National Historical Society 
PO BOX 975,HICKSVILLE, NY 11802 


Yes! 1'd like to examine my introductory volume in the complete CON- 
FEDERATE VETERAN. Please send it to me for a 15-day FREE examina- < , 
tion. Upon payment of $29.95 (plus shipping and handling), I will also ; 
receive future volumes of CONFEDERATE VETERAN at the rate of two ! 


each month for $59.90 (plus shipping and handling). Applicable sales tax will be added 
Or Call 1-800-846-6116 For Faster Service. 


NAME 


_ ADDRESS 


CITY ——_____________ STATE —_____ ZIP 
SEND NO MONEY NOW. EXAMINE AT OUR RISK. 
All orders subject to approval. 


THE ROPING 
by William Robinson Leigh 


The ideal cowboy: rough, lean and capable of handling a lariat at full gallop. The Roping (1914) by 
William Robinson Leigh authentically portrays the spirit of action and adventure that typified 
yesterday's West. During a career that spanned the first half of the twentieth century, this great 
western artist (1866-1955) dedicated himself to capturing and solidifying the image of the cowboy 
and the Native American and their special chapter in American history. 


American History Illustrated and Museum Editions Limited, in cooperation with the University 
of Texas Archer M. Huntington Art Gallery, is making available a select number of fine-art prints 
of this timeless work. Measuring 25 x 30 inches in size, each print is produced on acid-free artist's 
paper, using precision sheet-fed presses and light-fast inks, and is guaranteed to resist aging. 


$39.95 


Price includes shipping & handling. Pennsylvania and Illinois residents, please add sales tax. 
To order using VISA or MasterCard, call 1-800-395-3761 or send check or money order (U.S. funds) to 
The Roping, P.O. Box 124, Dept #AROL2, Mt. Morris, IL 61054. 
Allow four to six weeks for delivery. 


Photo courtesy of Archer M. Huntington Art Gallery, The University of Texas at Austin, Gift of C.R. Smith, 1984. 


